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CATHEDRALS AND CATHEDRAL 
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CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL, 


ONE.of the most ancient and interesting cities 
in England, one that had a name hundreds of 
years before London was known, and which 
probably took its title from the river which runs 
through its midst, is that of York. Some believe 
it was founded by Agricola the Roman ; but more, 
that it was a city of importance when invaded by 
the Romans. It is established beyond question, 
however, that Hadrian with his six legions garri- 
soned here while making his Caledonian conquests. 
Relics have been found showing that after his re- 
turn to Rome, York was still occupied by his 
troops as a stronghold. At the commencement 
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of the second century, Severus, with his two sons, 
his whole court, and an immense army, came into 
this part of Britain. He made York his centre of 
action while he moved upon the native tribes 
of the North, and built an enormous wall across 
from the German to the Irish Sea. For several 
years he made the imperial palace of this city his 
abode. Here he reigned and died ; here his sons 
with their own hands burned his body, and ten- 
derly placed his ashes in a sacred urn. Here 
Caracalla murdered his brother Geta that he might 
become sole master of this empire. Here Con- 
stantius turned his steps, and became emperor till 
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his death, upon which event his son, Constantine 
the Great, was immediately saluted as ruler, and 
decorated with the purple robe in his father’s own 
palace. 





—— 


STAIRCASE AT CANTERBURY. 


At the close of his reign the Roman power began 
to wane, and was overcome by the Picts and Scots. 
These were assisted by the Saxons, who destroyed 
the remnant of the Romans, and soon after turned 
their force against the native Britains. So came 
a series of defeats and victories until the heptarchy 
was established. This renowned city seemed to 
be the centre of these struggles, and at length 
became the capital of the shire which bears its 
name. It was a beautiful and favorite city, and 
foreigners looked upon it with covetous eyes. In 
the tenth century, Harfraga, King of Norway, 
invaded this region and captured the fair city. 
But William the Conqueror soon wrenched it 
from his grasp at the famous battle of Hastings. 
The Conqueror erected in the city two massive 
and costly castles, and barracked within them a 
strong force of Norman soldiers. Insurrections 
followed and continued, till York was laid waste 
and the surrounding country was well-nigh made 
desolate. Afterward the city fell into the hands 
of the Scots, 

In the reign of Henry II. the first Parliament 
was held here. Even then York continued to be 
the seat of strifes and rebellions. The terrible 
massacre of fifteen hundred Jews in its castle, the 
White Battle, in which so many monks were slain, 





the rout of Robert Bruce, the famous rebellion of 
Hotspur, the battle of the Roses, the battle of 
Marston Moor, and Cromwell’s victory, are all in- 
timately connected with the history of York. As 
a matter of course, the present city wears the ap- 
pearance of great age. Its fortified walls, its tiled 
roofs, its narrow streets, and its mossy and crumb- 
ling ruins, throw around it all the vesture and 
romance of bygone times. It is surrounded by a 
level country almost as far as the eye can reach. 
The fields and meadows are thickly dotted with 
stately trees and beautiful groves. Among these 
the Ouse and Fosse Rivers mixed their glassy 
waters, adding not a little to the peaceful and 
fascinating landscape. : 

But one of the objects that meets the eye with 
most striking interest as we enter the city is the 
minster. Approaching this from the west its ap- 
pearance is very grand and beautiful. Walking 
round it the mind can but wonder how such a 
mass of stone could be piled up by mortal art and 
strength. It is simply stupendous. This is the 
largest cathedral in Great Britain. It is not so 
lofty as St. Paul’s, so unique as Westminster 
Abbey, or so elegant as that at Exeter and many 
other places; still it stirs the emotions while 
looking upon it as hardly another will. Like 
many of its kind, its shape is that of a cross, five 
hundred and twenty-four feet long, and two hun- 
dred and forty area wide. Its foundation was 
laid in 1220, but it was not completed for nearly 
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ARCHBISHOP’S CHAIR, CANTERBURY. 


two hundred years. Though parts of it were 
erected at different periods, still care was taken 
to combine the styles, so that there should be 
unity and harmony of design. The architecture 
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is almost wholly Gothic. The west front presents 
the most attractive external view. It has two uni- 


form towers, with several constructions adorned 
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Font, CANTERBURY. 


with statues and imagery, surmounted by eight 
tastefully-cut pinnacles. The arches over the 
doors are hung with fine tracery work of histori- 
cal design. The centre window is a magnificent 
specimen of architecture and coloring. Though 
so old, it is doubtful if it can be equaled in the 
present century. Many of the decorations have 
been removed from their niches by the ravages of 
time. The south entrance 
is also very imposing, and 
more highly ornamented. 
Its arches are acutely 
pointed, and its pillars 
quite slender. Its marigold 
window attracts special 
notice, and receives merited 


| ship was less than three hundred dollars. It could 


not now be done for ten times that sum. 

The Canton Tower is the highest part of the 
minster, measuring from the pavement to the top 
two hundred and thirteen feet. It is surmounted 
with battlements, and ornamented with tabernacle 
work. It is not mounted with pinnacles, and in 
its present aspect makes the whole exterior look 
somewhat sunken and deformed, Had this been 
built up fifty feet higher, corresponding in style 
with the front towers, it would have added greatly 
to the external harm»ny and completeness, Enter- 
ing the same from the west, and at once the most 
majestic view is presented down the long vista 
bounded by massive pillars, niches filled with 
statues, numerous pointed arches, and terminated 
by the wonderful window of the east. Advancing 
to the centre, and we have a fine view of the in- 
terior of the tower with its lofty windows, more 
than thirty feet high and sixteen wide. In front 
is the organ screen, with highly-wrought coverings. 
In the lower compartments are statues of kings 
from William the Conqueror to Henry VI., dressed 
in their royal costumes. The transepts with the 

| aisles correspond in style with the nave. The 
organ behind the screen cannot well be passed by 





admiration. The east front, |} 
too, has a splendid window | 
of the perpendicular style. { 
It is twenty feet long and g 
thirty-two wide. For ma- | 
sonry and ancient glazing jj 
it is‘ thought to be un- @ 
equaled. It is dividedinto 
some two hundred sections, 
containing delineations of 4 
certain events of sacred 
history. This window was 
executed by one man, tak- 
ing him three years. As 

a contrast between the wages of the fourteenth 
and the nineteenth century, we might state that 
the whole cost of this elegant piece of workman- 














Toms OF Henry IV. AND HIS QUEEN, CANTERBURY. 


| unnoticed, as its proportions are in keeping with 
the vastness round it. It has some seventy stops 
and seven thousand pipes, the largest of which is 





thirty-two feet long and one foot in diameter. 
Its grand tones are said to harmonize with the 
place. The choir is now used for religious ser- 
vice. This is finished with finely-carved oak. 
Religious exercises are now held in this conse- 
crated pile every day, and on the Sabbath from 
the high altar some archbishop discourses to his 
faithful adherents. Under the choir is the crypt, 
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CHAPEL, CANTERBURY. 


which is divided by huge pillars into four aisles, 
one of which contains altars and chantries. Here, 
too, may be seen remnants of the ancient cathe- 
dral, which occupied the site of the present one. 
These date back to the eleventh and seventh cen- 
turies. 

The monuments in the various parts are of no 
‘special interest to the stranger, as this never has 
become the final resting-place ot men who be- 
longed to the world in the true sense, like those 
whose ashes are urned in Westminster Abbey and 
c:her great mausoleums. However, several kings 
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and princes have been entombed here, though 
they possessed not that true greatness which vital- 
izes history. The melodious peal of the twelve 
bells in the towers attract special notice. They 
strike the hours of the day, sending their strong, 
deep tones far and wide over the city and the 
plain. The largest bell weighs twelve tons, and 
measures eight and a half feet across the mouth. 
The oaken stock on which it rests weighs 

three tons. It has appropriately been called 

the “monster bell.’’ From the north tran- 
sept we pass through a vestibule into the 
Cleopatra House. Doors, walls, mouldings 

and windows are all beautifully decorated. 

The Cleopatra House is octagonal in form, 
having seven sides occupied with high, 
lanceolate windows, Pentworth marble col- 

umns bearing strangely-wrought capitals. 

i The height of the central base from the 
floor is nearly seventy feet, and the diameter 

of the building is more than sixty feet. 

' What is remarkable in this construction is 
the ceiling being without any pillar in the 
centre for its support. For Gothic style 

and beauty this building has scarcely been 
surpassed. Upon the wall at its entrance 

. is this singular but not inappropriate in- 

scription: 
As the rose is the chief of flowers, 
So is this house of houses. 

In connection with the minster there are 

i) side chapters in which are numerous anti- 
quities. Among these are the ancient chair 

in which several of the Saxon kings were 
crowned, a large pastoral staff of silver, 
which Catherine of Portugal presented to her 
confessor, Cardinal Smith, and aiso the old 

Bible that was formerly chained to the read- 
ing-post in the minster, bearing date 1611. 

We have not space to give in detail an account 
of all there is in this ancient cathedral. It must 
be seen; it must be studied to be appreciated. 
After one has been round it, through it, and upon 
it, he will pronounce it one of the grandest of its 
kind ; he will be prepared to see it, then, as the 
majestic symbol of thought, the finest expression 
of genius. At once it becomes the real of the 
ideal, the outgrowth of desire and spiritual life. 
Looking at these vast monuments in this light, we 
discover they are the exponents of the Christian 
life. Though their walls of stone crumble, yet 
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the departments of botany, geology, and minera- 
logy. It has the fossil of the largest Ichthyosaurus 
which has ever been found. 
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they clearly reveal to us that mind which con- 
ceived them and piled them up endures; that 


Christianity is vital and immortal. 

We cannot bid farewell to _ 
York without referring to the 
next place of special attrac- 
tion, its Museum, or Roman 
Ruins. These are grounds of 
some acres in extent, full of 
interest to the antiquarian. 
On entering the grounds, just 
at the right the crumbling 
remains of a Roman tower 
meet the eye. Its full history 
cannot be known; but its 
broken pillars, partly-buried 
arches, and the numerous 
coins which have been found 
about it plainly show that it 
was an important object in 
olden times. A short dis- 
tance from this are the ruins 
of St. Mary’s Abbey. These 
are venerable and picturesque 
indeed. Some of the arches 
over the doors and windows 
are preserved quite perfect, 
and are really considered fine 
works of art. From what is 
now visible, it is likely that 
this was a massive structure. 
To the west of this door, by 
the Ouse, stands the Hospi- 
tium of the Abbey. This 
has been in a measure re- 
stored, and is now occupied 
as a museum for preserving 
the relics which have been 
found in and about York. It 
contains Roman tombstones, 
coffins, urns, carvings and in- 
scriptions. There one may 
see almost as much of the 
old Romans as in Rome itself. 
And yet there is still life 
among these decaying ruins. 
The birds find shelter in their nooks, singing 
their songs, and the ivy embraces them with its 
grace and greenness. 

A new museum building has been erected in 
these grounds, which contains good collections in 


It was dug out of 
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the earth in Yorkshire. Another rare specimen 
is the skeleton of a large bird, the Déinornis 
robustus, which was found in New Zealand upon 
her nest with three young ones, and one egg under 
her, all fossilized. The egg is a foot long and 
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ten inches through it. In this museum are also traveller is its number of charitable, educational 
three large tapestry maps of England, bearing the and religious institutions. The poor, the hungry, 
date of 1578. It is thought they represented the the unfortunate, need not suffer here. All who 
ae Eb TAN 3 7S — sev visit York are deeply interested in the 
TAS ] A 4\"5 Tat) any : my! Manor House, which was once a part 

‘ of St. Mary’s Abbey; afterward the 
palace of Henry VIII., and still later 
was occupied by James I. and his Queen, 
and in it Charles I. was crowned. The 
arms of James are over the door to 
the interior court. The buildings now 
are used for a home and a school for 
; As. the blind—called in honor of the good 
vvupuiic | LT ie MM man, the Wilberforce School. But with 





‘Ly |} a glance at one more prominent object, 
Pcs - we must leave York. 

Clifford’s Tower presents a beautiful 

appearance from certain points. It was 

built by William the Conqueror ia the 

CuHoir oF York CATHEDRAL. tenth century, as a dungeon to the fort- 

ress which surrounded it, and from which 

true geography of the country as it was then. | it was separated by a deep and wide ditch. It is 

Every town, village and mountain were correctly | now a mere shell, a relic of what it was; but the 

wrought out with the needle. These are in a | fortress has been restored, and.the high and heavy 

good state of preservation, and are quite acuri- | walls have been repaired and rebuilt, the whole 
osity. covering a space of four acres. 

In the early part of the reign of Henry VIII. The cathedral at Exeter, England, is regarded 
there were in York forty-one parish churches, by many tourists as the finest in Europe; but the 
seventeen chapels, sixteen hospitals, and ten reli- noble piles at Canterbury and Salisbury are not 
gious houses. Less than twenty-three of these | much less grand. That Exeter is a city of great 
churches now remain, and these all : 
look old, yet they contain good speci- 
mens of painted glass and Gothic 
architecture. York is still a walled 
tower, and hence is a fortified city. 

It is supposed the line of fortification 

follows nearly the same course of the 

Roman wall. The present wall is 

some three miles in length and twenty 

feet high on the outside, and so thick 

that there is space enough for four 

persons to walk abreast upon the top 

Its four bars or grates are mounted 

with towers, but the portcullis fas 

been removed. It is not a manu- 

facturing or commercial city, and its : SA: a 

population, some forty thousand, wi!l NortH AISLE OF CHOIR, CANTERBURY. 

be likely to remain about that number 

for many years tocome. A staid old town, not | antiquity is proven by the fact that long prior to 
great in size, but great in history. One pleasing the Roman invasion the place was mentioned by 
fact which can but attract the attention of the | Ptolemy. Many relics, such as coins, statues, 
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pieces of tessellated pavements, have been dug up, 
conclusive proof that the Romans made it an im- 
portant station. During the reign of Alfred it 
was the residence of the West Saxon kings, and 
was called Exancestre, the castle of the Ex. On 
account of the many religious establishments in 
the vicinity, Exeter was also known at one time 
as Monkstown. The exact date of 
the building of Exeter Cathedral is 
unknown, but it is of great antiquity. 
It is cruciform in design, with two 
noble Norman towers, massive and 
solid, each one a hundred and thirty 
feet high, which form the transepts. 
The whole building is four hundred 
and eight feet in length; the choir 
is one hundred and twenty-eight feet 
long, and extends the whole width 
of the church. Ten small chapels or 
oratories are also connected with it, 
as well as schools and a chapter- 
house. The west front of this costly 
minster is most elegantly decorated, 
and in the opinion of adepts in 
architectural finish, this is the most 
beautiful fagade on the Continent. 
This great cathedral, a full descrip- 
tion of which would occupy too 
much of our limited space, being 
located on the side of a hill on the 
left bank of the river Exe, in the 
heart of the city, forms a prominent 
and attractive landmark for a long 
distance. 
The city of Salisbury, the site of 
another notable cathedral, had a 
somewhat uncommon origin. In the 
year 1217 the site of the old town 
and cathedr.:i having become, for ob- 
vious reasons, undesirable, the see was removed to 


its present place. Its importance at that period was | 
such that parliaments were sometimes held there | 


during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. It 
also possessed, at a later date, large woolen and 
cutlery manufactures; but owing in a large measure 
to the near proximity of Southampton, these long 
ago declined, and it is now asa ‘‘ cathedral town’’ 
that Salisbury is renowned. The city is quite 
regularly built, standing in an open, arable plain, 
partly surrounded by walls; and a curious feature 
is the brooks which run through all the principal 


streets for the purposes of drainage, ‘‘ which,’’ as 
a writer in ‘* Demorest’s’’ observes, ‘‘ taken with 
the venerable aspect of the houses, gives the place 
somewhat the air of a town of the middle ages.’’ 

The minster stands in the ‘‘close’’—an inclosed 
space of about half a square mile, surrounded by 
a high wall. It was completed in 1238, and is 
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ST. JAMEs’s CHAPEL, WESTMINSTER. 


wholly in the early English style of architecture, 


in the form of a double cross. The length of this 
cathedral is four hundred and seventy-four feet, 
and the width of the larger transepts is two hun- 
dred and ten feet ; the spire is the same height as 
the dome of St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, four 
hundred and four feet, nearly twice as high as 
Trinity church, New York. Such is the magni- 
tude of this stately pile that it is said the buildings 
comprised within the area of the ‘‘close’’—the 


| deanery, bishop’s house, chapter-house, etc.— 


around it, and all fair-sized structures, look like 





toy houses in comparison. There isa rich altar- 
piece, which has for its subject the Resurrection 
Morning, and there are several exquisite stained 
glass windows. This minster is decorated both 
on the exterior and,in the interior with many 
statues of the saints and English ecclesiastical 
celebrities. The cathedral and its small colony 
of buildings retains the name of New Sarum still, 


———— 
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III., and is regarded as one of the finest specimens 
of domestic medizval architecture in this part of 
England. Our readers will recall the fact that 
only eight miles from here is Salisbury Plain, 
where are the most stupendous ruins in Great 
Britain of one of the Druidical temples. It com- 


prises two circles of vast stone, averaging fourteen 
feet in height, seven feet 


broad, and three feet 


EDWARD THE CONFESSOR’S CHAP 


an appellation which it has borne for six hundred 
years, ever since the removal of the town before 
referred to. Such are the massive proportions of 
this cathedral that at a distance it seems to com- 
prise the whole town. ‘‘ The spire,’’ says a dis- 
tinguished writer and traveller, ‘‘ though of really 
imposing size, is in such exquisite contrast to the 
rest of the pile, though entirely in keeping with 
it, that it looks, as the old legend says, as though 
the angels designed the whole building.”’ 


Near the centre of the town is the market-house, | 


called by the strange name of ‘‘ Butter-cross.’’ It 


was designed and built by order of King Edward 


thick, the estimated weight of the centre stone or 
‘*altar’’ being more than seventy tons. It is'a 
matter of conjecture to this day how these enor- 
mous slabs were brought to their present position 
from a great distance, for the plain where they 
stand is of an earthy, not a rocky formation, and 
nowhere in the vicinity at the present time is the 
same kind of stone to be found. And supposing 
the rock was ready to their hands for quarrying, 
how was the stupendous task accomplished of 
handling stones so heavy? something unthought 
of even in this age of engineering enterprise. 
Canterbury, which is forever associated with 





the name of: England’s greatest novelist, Charles 
Dickens, is also a town of great antiquity. His 
many pictures of life in this old borough will be 
remembered with pleasure by all who have read 
‘* David Copperfield ;’’ and in 
‘¢Edwin Drood,’’ his last and 
unfinished work, will be found 
an excellent portrayal of manners 
and society in the old cathedral 
close. Before the Roman inva- 
sicn, it was known as a religious 
station, under the name of Cer- 
Cant, or Cantuaria. It was the 
capital of the Saxon kingdom 
of Kent, and we read that the 
Romans made a camp there. 
Christianity was introduced in 
the second century, and in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
there was erected, on the site 
of the first Christian church in 
Saxon England, Canterbury Ca- 
thedral. 
The town of Canterbury proper 
is situated in the valley of the 
Stour, a small river which mean- 
ders gracefully toward the sea, 
near which it separates into two 
arms which form the. Isle of 
Thanet. The town is quite at- 
tractive and picturesque, and has 
several old parish churches ro- 
mantically located ; but the chief ES 
interest centres around the ca- 
thedral. 
This structure has been erected 
in the form of a double cross, 
with three towers, and in it are 
exhibited some of the most beau- 
tiful examples of early English 
and Norman architecture to be 
seen in any part of Great Britain. 
Here are the shrines of the Black 
Prince and of Thomas a Becket, 
and around the latter the pavement is worn into 
hollows by the knees of the countless pilgrims who 
worshipped before the tomb of the illustrious pre- 
late. The crypt is a noteworthy specimen of the 
ecclesiastical architecture of the time of Elizabeth, 
since whose reign it has been used as a French Pro- 
testant chapel. The choir is said to be the finest in 
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the kingdom, not even excepting that of York. 
The names of such prelates as St. Augustine, Lan- 
franc, Becket, Cardinal Pole, Cranmer, Laud and 
Tillotson have been associated with English his- 


INTERIOR OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


tory as successive archbishops of Canterbury, which 
dignitary is second only to the royal family in 
rank, 

By the skill of the architect and the liberality of 
the merchants, the Cathedral at Glasgow has be- 
come the finest ecclesiastical edifice in Scotland. 
As the visitor enters this magnificent minster he 
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sees nothing to mar the harmony of the architec- 
tural style, while the massive sublimity of the 
building as a whole grows upon him the more 
the longer he looks at it. Those who have not | 
seen it since 1850 would hardly recognize it for 
the same edifice, and yet it needed but the requi- 
site skill to develop it into the thing of beauty 
which it has now become. 
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This primitive cathedral was built upon the site 
of an altar which was raised to Jupiter during the 
reign of Tiberius. The remains of this altar were 
found, when excavations were made, A.D. 1711, 
under the choir of Notre Dame. This church of 
‘*Sainte Etienne’’ was the only religious monu- 


| ment of the city until Childebert I., son of Clovis, 
Not many cities can | 


repaired it at the solicitation of St. Germain, 


boast of such great works during the last quarter Bishop of Paris, and also added a second basilica, 
of a century as the restoration of this Cathedral, | which was placed under the patronage of the Holy 


the building of the new University, and the bring- ° 








A REMARKABLE DEVICE IN YORK MINSTER, SYMBOLIZING 


THE TRINITY. 


ing of water from Loch Katrine. In the crypt of | 
the cathedral here lie the ashes of Edward Irving. | 
The grave is marked by a modest brass plate on | 
the floor, and on the little window by its side 
there is appropriately a beautiful representation of | 
John the Baptist. ‘‘ Strange, is it not,’’ says Dr. 

Taylor, ‘‘that after the erratic course of that 

meteoric man, whose eloquence stirred London ° 
to its depths, and whose heresies caused his expul- 

sion from the Church of Scotland, he should have 

found a grave beneath the roof of its grandest 

temple ?”’ 

Notre Dame, the finest cathedral in France, has 

a wonderful history. In the fourth century there 

existed at the eastern extremity of the city, a | 
church dedicated to St. Stephen, the first martyr. 


Virgin. These two edifices composed the cathe- 
dral or church sacre-sainte. Fortunatus, Bishop 
of Poitiers, a contemporary poet, praises the 
magnificence of the church established by 
Childebert ; in his pious hyperbole, the poet 
compares it to Solomon’s temple in the deli- 
cacy of art and wealth of ornament. He 
speaks of thirty marble columns which upheld 
and embellished the edifice, and of brilliant 
stained windows through which the rays of 
early morning produced an admirable effect 
upon the interior walls and arches. But the 
holy bishop gives us no particulars of the con- 
struction or dimensions of this basilica. 

By excavations made in 1847 under the 
porch, the foundations of Childebert’s church 
were discovered overlaying the Roman struc- 
ture. In this cathedral of Notre Dame Frede- 
gunde took refuge with his treasures after the 
murder of Chilpéric as in an inviolable asylum. 

Saint Etienne shared with Notre Dame the 
title of Episcopal Church; a meeting of 
bishops was held there in a.D., 829. The 
Normans in their frequent invasions never 
penetrated the island of the Seine ; the state- 
ment which has been made that they burned Notre 
Dame is incorrect. During the celebrated siege 


of Paris in 886, St. Germain’s shrine was placed 


by monks of the abbey for safety in the church 
of Saint Etienne. At the commencement of the 
following century the double cathedral was threat- 
ened with ruin; at this time the particular care 
of the bishops was for the basilica of Notre Dame, 
which was used as an episcopate during the siege. 
One of these prelates, Auscheric, caused it to be 
repaired during the reign of Charles the Simple ; 
and the archdeacon, Etienne de Garlande, did 


| some work upon it in 1135. 


In consequence of the immense growth of Paris, 
the edifice was found to be too small for the use 


| to which it had been destined. Maurice de Sulley, 
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who from the most humble condition of life rose 
by his virtues and rare merits to the episcopacy, 
conceived the project, about the year 1161, of 
entirely reconstructing the Cathedral of Notre 
Dame ; and after having pulled down the ancient 


alli 


A RoMAN CIsTA. 
(From the original in the York Museum.) 


basilica built by Childebert, he laid the founda- 
tion of the magnificent pile which we see to-day. 
In 1163, the first stone of the new edifice was 
placed by Pope Alexander III., who having been 
driven from his States, had taken refuge in France. 
The great altar was consecrated A.D. 1182 by the 
Bishop Maurice, and Henri de Chateau, Marcey, 
Cardinal, Bishop of Albano, legate of the Holy 
See. A great portion of the choir was finished in 
1185, and work was then commenced upon the ex- 
terior ornaments. But although much activity was 
employed to hasten these constructions yet Mau- 
rice de Sulley died in 1196, before having seen his 
great enterprise completed. His successor, Eudes de 
Sulley, continued the works until 1208. Ten years 
later, the old basilica Saint Etienne, which shaded 
the south side of the new structure, was torn down, 
and the mass of the edifice was finished in 1223; 
yet a still longer time was employed in completing 
the innumerable architectural details which were 
lavished here ; the triple gallery of the facade, the 
portals, the great windows, the arabesques, in- 
dented work, colonnettes and statues, which make 
Notre Dame one of the most precious monuments 
of the power of the age. Wars, civil discord, and 
the lack of money frequently interrupted this im- 
mense work, which was only finished at the end 
of two centuries. The edifice was executed in 
accordance with a plan both imposing and sub- 
lime. There is a grand severity in the lines, and 
a simple majesty in the forms. 

The grand portal which was completed in 1223, 
in the reign of Philip Augustus, is composed of 
two great square and symmetrical towers which 





join the gable end of the nave. The facade 
by its solidity and massive strength bears some 
analogy to the Lombard structures. It contains 
three great doors with arch stones, and walls cov- 
ered with very curious sculptures. In the time of 
Louis XII. it was necessary to mount three steps 
to reach the facade. In the north tower is the 
famous bell called /e Bourdon; it is only rung on 
occasions of great solemnity. It weighs thirty-two 
thousand pounds, and the hammer weighs one 
thousand pounds. It was cast in 1683, and re- 
cast in 1685, and at this epoch was baptized with 
much pomp and ceremony. Louis XIV. and 
Marie Therese became its godfather and god- 
mother, and gave it the name Emanuel Louise 
Therese. Along the line of the front there are 
twenty-seven niches, where before the Revolution 
there were twenty-seven statues representing the 
succession of Kings of France from Childebert 
down to Philip Augustus. Above this range of 
niches is a round window, called the Rose. Each 
lateral face of the church contains such a window, 
of delicate workmanship. The Rose window of 
the south side was constructed by the Cardinal of 
Noailles at his own expense, and cost eighty thou- 
sand francs. Lastly, the height of the facade is 
decorated with a peristyle composed of thirty-four 
columns, which are remarkable for their length and 
tenuity. Each of the columns is formed of a sin- 
gle stone; they support a gallery with balustrade. 
Two lateral portals finish the extremity of the 
north and south cross aisles. The north aisle 
was erected about 1312 by Philip the Fair, who 
paid for its construction with the wealth which he 
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A RomAN CIstA. 
(From the original in the York Museum.) 


had taken from the Templars. Not far from here 
is a handsome door called the porte rouge, by which 
the canons repair from the cloister to the church 
for night offices. In the original frame of this 
door are the figures of Jean Sans Peur, Duke of 
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Burgundy, and Marguerite of Bavaria, his wife. 
The south portal is of the same style as that of 
which we have just spoken; the bas-reliefs which 
decorate it represent the history of Saint Etienne. 

The walls of the church are upheld throughout 
the whole extent by counterforts skillfully dis- 
posed, surmounted by pyramids and clochetous ; 
the effect being very picturesque. One of the 
most curious portions of the edifice is the timber- 
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in little harmony with the general architecture ; 
but considered separately they are not less fine. 
Behind the great altar there is a group in marble, 
called the ‘* Vow of Louis XIII.’ That monarch 
in 1638 put his kingdom under the protection of 
the Holy Virgin, and made a vow to restore the 
principal altar of Notre Dame; but he died before 
having been able to accomplish his design. After 
him Louis XIV. executed it, and solemnly laid the 
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work of the roof, which is called the /foret by 
reason of the multitude of pieces of chestnut wood 
of which it is composed. 

The interior of Notre Dame forms a Latin Cross. 
A hundred and twenty pillars, each one different 


from another, sustain the arches and form a/ 


double inclosure around the choir and the nave. 
Twenty-seven chapels occupy the exterior tra- 
verses of the lower sides, above which circle 
spacious galleries and elegant tribunes. The most 
of the minor ornaments are of modern style, and 


first stone of this altar in 1699. But the group 
was not made until twenty-four years after. It 
represents a great white marble cross, upon which 
drapery has been thrown; below, the figure of the 
Virgin sits holding Jesus in her arms; at her side, 
and placed upon pedestals, are the figures of Louis 
XIII. and Louis XIV. presenting him a crown. 
The statues of the king were forcibly carried away 
during the Revolution ; but were reéstablished in 
1816. 

As a historical monument, Notre Dame de Paris 
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recalls to the world grand and solemn events. It 
is here that the ancient kings came, after their 
accession to the throne, to renew the vow to be 
faithful observers of the laws, and to govern for 
the happiness of the people; it is here that they 
brought the trophies of their victories, and here | 
they addressed their petitions to heaven when 
some great public calamity weighed down upon 
the country. During the Revolution Notre Dame | 
was desecrated, and the name changed to that of 
the Temple of Reason. Under the Directoire the | 
theophilanthropists celebrated here the worship of | 
the Supreme Being, and here was held in 1801 a | 


" 


This brief description, being merely historical, 
does not of course give the careful generalization 
and artistic consideration which will be found in 
other articles. Victor Hugo and Theophile Gau- 
tier have thrown around the venerable towers of 
Notre Dame the charm of fiction and the grace of 
poetry. 

The Escurial at Madrid, which was commenced 
by Juan Bautista and completed by Herrera, is 
assuredly, with the exception of the Egyptian 
pyramids, the largest heap of granite that exists 
upon the face of the globe; it is called in Spain 
the eighth wonder of the world, making, as each 
country has its own eighth wonder, at least the 


| thirty-eighth wonder now existing. The Escurial 
| was built in consequence of a vow made by Philip 


II. at the siege of Saint Quentin, when he was 


_ obliged to cannonade a church dedicated to St. 


| Lawrence. 


Philip promised the saint that he 
would make amends for the church of which he 


_ deprived him by one that should be more spacious 


and more beautiful; and he kept his word more 


| faithfully than kings generally do. This edifice is 
| arranged in the form of a gridiron, in honor of 
| St. Lawrence. Four towers, or square pavilions, 
| represent the feet of this instrument of torture ; 
| four masses of building connect the pavilions with 
| each other, and form the frame-work, while other 
| cross rows represent the bars; the palace and the 


church are situated in the handle. This strange 


| notion, which must have hampered the architect 


THE OLD CHAINED BIBLE AT YORK MINSTER. 


very much, is not easily perceived by the eye, 


| although it is very visible upon the printed plan. 


The only line employed in the Escurial is the 


straight line, and the only order the Doric order, 


council at which a hundred and twenty priests or | 
constitutional bishops assisted. Long is the list | 
of imposing ceremonies these walls have mutely | 
witnessed. In 1802 the Catholic service was re- | 
éstablished in the church of Notre Dame. De- 
cember 2d, 1804, Napoleon I. was crowned | 
Emperor by Pope Pius VII. Here the funeral of 

the Duke of Orleans took place in 1842; the 

marriage of Napoleon III. in 1853, and the bap- 

tism of the Prince Imperial June 15, 1857. This | 
christening ceremony was very imposing ; eighty | 
bishops in vestments with mitres and crosses 

assisted. And yet, in the flush of his early man- | 
hood, this scion of royalty met death from the 

spears of wild Zulus, and lay naked and alone in| 
the swamp where his captors had snared him! 


which to persons of taste in architecture is the 
most melancholy and poorest of any. One thing 
which immediately strikes the tourist very disa- 
greeably is the yellow-clayish color of the walls, 


| which one would almost imagine to be built of 


mud, did not the joints of the stones, marked by 
lines of glaring white, prove that this was not the 
case. Nothing can be more monotonous to be- 
hold than all these buildings, six or seven stories 
high, without a moulding or pilaster, or a column ; 
and with their small low windows, looking like 
the entrance to a beehive. The place is the very 
ideal of a hospital or of barracks. On the top is 
a heavy dwarfish cupola, which can be compared 
to nothing more aptly than the dome of the Val 


' de Grace, and which boasts of no other ornaments 
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than a multitude of granite balls. All around, in | 


order that nothing may be wanting to the sym- 
metry of the whole, are a number of buildings in 
the same style, with a quantity of small windows, 
and without the least ornament. 
These buildings are connected 
with each other by galleries in 
the form of bridges, thrown over 
the streets that lead to the vil- 
lage. All the approaches to the 
edifice are paved with granite 
flags, and its limits marked by 
little walls three feet high, orna- 
mented with the inevitable balls 
at every angle and every open- 
ing. The facade, which does 
not project in the least from the 
other portions of the building, 
fails to break the aridity of the 
general lines, and is hardly per- 
ceived, although it is of gigantic 
proportions. 

The first place you enter is a 
vast court-yard, at the extremity 
of which isthe portal of a church, 
presenting no remarkable feature 
except some colossal statues of 
prophets with gilt ornaments and 
figures painted rose-color. This 
court-yard is flagged, damp and 
cold, and the angles are gener- 
ally overgrown with grass. 

The interior of the church is 
far from pleasing. Immense 
mouse-gray pilasters formed of 
granite, with a large, micaceous 
grain, like coarse salt, ascend to 
the roof, which is painted in 
fresco, the blue, vapory tones of 
which are ill-suited to the cold, 
poor color of the architecture. 
The visitor is shown the place 
where for fourteen years the 
sombre Philip II., that king 
born to be a grand inquisitor, used to seat him- 
self. 

Beneath the church is the Pantheon, the name 


given to the vault where the bodies of the kings ' 


of Spain are preserved. It is octagonal in form, 
thirty-six feet in diameter, and thirty-eight feet 
in height, directly under the high altar; so that 


| when the priest is saying mass his feet are on the 
| stone which forms the keystone of the vault. The 
| staircase leading into it is formed of granite and 
colored marble, and closed by a handsome bronze 


PoRTAL OF NoTRE DAME, PARIS. 


gate. The Pantheon is lined throughout with 
jasper, porphyry, and other stones no less pre- 
cious. Jn the walls there are niches with antique- 
formed cippi, destined to contain the bodies of 
those kings and queens who have left issue. A 
penetrating and deathlike coldness reigns through 


out the vault, and the polished marble glitters an: 
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sparkles in the flickering torchlight; it seems as | windows, and a corresponding number of doors, 


if the walls were dripping with water, and the 
visitor might almost imagine himself to be in some 
submarine grotto. 

The library of the Escurial is remarkable fer 
one peculiarity, and that is that the books are 
placed on the shelves with their backs to the wall 
and their edges to the spectator. What is the 


| Ionic columns, and Doric pilasters, is also worthy 


of notice. In its interior Valasquez, Maella, 
Bayeu and Tiepolo have painted some of the ceil- 
ings in amore or less allegorical style. The grand 


| staircase is very fine, and was considered by Napo- 


leon to be superior to that of the Tuileries. 
The Armeria contains many curious relics, 
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reason for this odd arrangement? The library is 
particularly rich in Arabic manuscripts. 

Ascending the dome, an immense panorama 
unfolds itself at your feet, and you perceive at one 
glance the hilly country which separates you from 
Madrid ; on the other side you behold the moun- 
tains of Gaudarrama. 

We must not forget to mention the Prado of 
Madrid, one of the finest promenades in the 
world, and where an astonishingly large concourse 
of people collect every evening. The queen’s 
palace, a square, solid building of fine stones 
strongly put together, with a great profusion of 


among which are embroidered saddles, studded 
with gold and silver stars, and covered with steel 
scales; these are very numerous, and of all kinds 
of strange shapes, and evidently belong to a re- 
mote period. But the most attractive and richest 
building in its contents is the Musuem at Madrid, 
a description of which would require a whole 
volume. It contains a large number of the works 
of Titian, Raphael, Paolo Veronese, Rubens, Ve- 
lasquez, Ribera and Murillo. The pictures are 
hung in an excellent light, and the architectural 
style of the building is quite good. 

The cathedral at Cologne, and for which the 
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city is justly famed, was designed to be, and 
would probably haye been if it had been com- 
pleted on the original plan, the finest Gothic 
structure in the world. It was begun in 1248; 
the choir was consecrated in 1322; but in 1509 
the work came to a stand. It was to have been 
five hundred and eleven feet long, two hundred 
and thirty-one broad, and the two principal towers 
were to have been five hundred feet high; the 
one which is the nearest : 

finished is about one-third 

of this height. The build- 

‘ing became nearly a ruin ; 

in fact it is less than fifty 

years since it was in such 

a state that a street ran 

through it in front of the 

choir door’, and to a re- 

cent date the towers had 

every appearance of the | 

ruined abbeys seen in 

England, overgrown with 

vines, and even good- 

sized bushes growing on 

the top. For centuries 

the crane used by the 

masons to raise the stones 

has been allowed to stand. 

It was taken down once, 

but a tremendous thun- 

der-storm occurring after- 

ward, the citizens in their 

superstition attributed it 

to the removal of the 

crane, and forthwith it, 

or a similar one, was set 

up again. A new impulse 

has been given of late to 

the work, and funds are 

likely to be raised to complete this magnificent 
enterprise ; the repairs thus far have been con- 
ducted in a masterly manner. 

There are one hundred and four grand columns 
inside, dividing the church into a nave and four 
side aisles. 
tion; it is one hundred and sixty-one feet high, 
and of most perfect proportions; its fine old 
stained-glass windows are of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, as are also the carved stalls and seats. The 
Colognese must stand high on the list of the 
bigoted and superstitious. In this cathedral they 

VoL. XIV.—27 


The choir is a most beautiful crea- | 
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show with much pomp the celebrated shrine of 
the Magi, the three kings of Cologne who came 
from the East to worship the infant Saviour. It is 
very rich in precious stones and jewels; though 
many have been taken away from it, it is still 
asserted to be worth over a million of dollars! If 


one’s mercantile propensity should induce him to 
ask if they had ever been offered that sum, the 
priest in attendance would likely look daggers at 





THE ESscuRIAL. 
| him. A slab is removed from the front of the 
shrine, and there you may see three skulls, said 
to be those of kings named Gasper, Melchior and 
Balthazar—these names being written in rubies 
before each! On one side of the shrine in the 
chapel of St. Agnes is an ancient painting bearing 
| date 1410; the centre represents the Adoration of 
the Magi, or the three kings; on one side St. 
Ursula, with the eleven thousand virgins; on the 
other St. Gereon, with the Theban Legion. It 
is a remarkably fine work. ‘There are some pre- 
| cious relics in the sacristy. 
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Rubens was born in Cologne. He was bap- 
tized here, and he painted the Martyrdom of St. 
Peter and gave it to the church of the same name 
in this city. It is a very powerful picture. This 
city, which is on the Rhine, and, like many other 
places hereabouts, has its bridge of boats, is very 
ancient. ‘There are remains of the Roman walls 
still standing. Agrippina, the mother of Nero, 
was born here. The inhabitants were so proud 
of their Roman origin, that up to the time of the 
French Revolution the higher citizens styled 
themselves Patricians ! 

We should have added in our reference to York 
Cathedral, England, that the east window in its 
choir contains the oldest stained-glass known in 
Great Britain, each separate pane being composed 
of small pieces, and every piece elaborated to the 
minutest degree by the hand. Immediately in 
front of the choir, beneath the organ, is a breast- 
work containing statues of all the kings of Eng- 
land, from William the Conqueror to Henry VII. 

Now, as we have got back again to Great Britain, 
we will close our first paper with a brief descrip- 
tion of some of the most interesting features, in a 
historic sense, of the interior of Westminster Ab- 
bey—that famous structure which has seen Eng- 
land successively Saxon, Norman and English ; 
which has seen it Roman Catholic, Protestant, 
Roman Catholic, and Protestant again. Aye, has 
seen England an absolute monarchy, a constitue 
tional monarchy, a republic, and a monarchy 
again. Within its walls mass has been chanted 
and the Anglican service has been read, and 
under its roof the Westminster Assembly Con- 
fession of Faith was organized, and from thence 
was published. Born on an island remote from 
any town, and environed by an almost impene- 
trable wood, it has lived to see London stretch- 
ing out its boundaries till now the once secluded 
resort of world-wearied monks is in the heart of 
the busiest and most populous commercial centre 
of Christendom. 

When it is remembered that Westminster was 
for centuries a place of worship according to the 
rites of the Roman Catholic Church, it is easily 
understood why so many small chapels are found 
there. In them, under that service, would as- 
semble for prayer those who sought aid from 
either of the dead saints to whom these several 
chapels had been consecrated. The names of the 
shrines have been preserved, but religious services 





are no longer held in them; they are now filled 
with tombs. It is a thoughtful, serious walk 
around that aisle which separates St. Edward’s 
chapel from the others. The hushed stillness ; 
the dusky light; the effigies of the dead; the 
work of ages; the centuries of repose; the memo- 
rials ‘of an ancient and still living worship; the 
illumination of history—all combine to exclude 
the present and wrap us in the shadowy past. 
Yes, we have left that glorious standpoint in 
front of the high altar, where the larger scope of 
the magnificent ‘‘ Gothic scene’’ is brought into 
view ; we have passed the great screen that sepa- 
rates the east end of the nave, and are now among 
the tombs. Kings, queens, princes, nobles, war- 
riors, priests, philosophers, noble women and nota- 
ble children are on every side. Uncover those 
tombs and there they still lie, in the furferal wrap- 
pings and ornaments as palpable as when ages 
gone by in solemn pomp and with all the gran- 
deur of imposing ceremonies they were laid in 
their last resting-place. History tells us of their 
deeds in battles at home and abroad, under the 
walls of Jerusalem and Nazareth, centuries before 
even Columbus had sailed for our New World. 
While yet London was confined within her old 
walls ; while yet an embowered avenue stretched 
its grateful shade along the shining river from this 
ancient suburb to the capital ; while yet the Roman 
Empire maintained in its Byzantine seat much of 
its old prestige and warlike pomp, these relics of 
kings and great men were here laid down in sor- 
row and in sighing with earnest prayers and mourn- 
ful chants, and muffled music, and waving banners. 

Separated from all the rest by the lofty pillars 
and intervening screens and tombs, is the large 
area of the ancient chapel and shrine of Edward 
the Confessor, who was buried here in 1066. In 
the first chapel on our right from St. Edward’s is 
the tomb of Archbishop Langham, who was monk, 
prior, and abbot of the Abbey, afterward made 
primate, and Chancellor of the realm, On the 
left is a monument to Sebert, King of East 
Saxons, who died in July, 606. It was he who 
first built a church near the site of the abbey. 
Farther on is the tomb of an old Lord John Rus- 
sell, buried in 1584; it is remarkable for its five 
epitaphs written by his wife in Latin, Greek, and 
English. She was very learned, and esteemed the 
Sappho of her age. Near this is the tomb of Mary, 
Countess of Stafford, wife to the unfortunate Count 
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who was beheaded during ee reign of Charles I. 
Archbishop de Waldeby, who attended the Black 
Prince in his French war, was buried here in 
1397; here is also the tomb of another old abbot, 
buried in 1258. In the next chapel lies Sir Hum- 
phrey Stanley, knighted by Henry VII. for his 
gallant conduct on Bosworth Field. The next is 
an elegant tomb erected by the great Lord Bur- 
leigh to his wife, who says, ‘‘ among other things, 
that she was well versed in the sacred writers, 
chiefly the Greek.’’ When she died she appro- 
priated much of her wealth to founding scholar- 
ships in the universities and perpetual charities 
for the poor. Many famous ladies are entombed 
about this spot ; among others, Katherine Valois, 
wife of Henry V., and Mary Beaumont, mother 
of the celebrated Duke of Buckingham, of James 
I.’s reign. In the chapel of St. Paul we have a 


colossal statue of James Watt, the inventor of the | 


steam-engine. Beside this is an old Gothic tomb, 
erected over the remains of Henry V.’s standard- 
bearer at Agincourt. Close at hand is the monu- 
ment of a noble lady, Frances, Countess of Sussex, 


who by her last will founded a divinity chair in | 


Cambridge University. Her good work still lives. 

Space will not allow us to linger longer among 
these famous monuments ; yet we would fain enter 
the Confessor’s Chapel. His tomb and shrine 
occupy the centre. It was built by Henry III. 
in 1269, and was then the glory of England, cov- 


, admirable ; 
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ered as it was with ornaments and precious stones 
and golden figures. At one time the jewels and 
valuables were pledged by Henry in an emergency 
for nearly £13,000. But it has long since been 
stripped of its wealthy adornments, and is no 
longer regarded as a holy spot. In the remote 
period of its erection, it was visited by multitudes 
from all parts of the realm, and even distant lands, 
who came to make their devotions at the altar of 
the pious and sainted king. On the south side of 
the shrine lies the body of his Queen Editha, who 
was ‘‘commended for her beauty, learning, pru- 
dent economy, gentle manners, and inimitable 


skill in needle-work, having wrought with her 


own hands the king’s state robes.’’ Near this lies 
Matilda, wife of Henry I. ; died May 1st, 1118. 
On the north side is the ancient and splendid 
tomb of Henry III., who rebuilt the abbey; he 
was buried here in 1272. The workmanship is 
the panels are polished porphyry, bor- 
dered by mosaic work of gold and scarlet. His 
full-length figure is of gilt brass. The chantry of 
the distinguished Henry V. comes next. It is 
extremely magnificent. As the Prince of Wales, 
he was wild and ungovernable, and has formed, 
with Falstaff and others, the staple of one or two 
of Shakspeare’s plays; but as king, he played the 
man, gained the battle of Agincourt, conquered 
all the north of France, and died at the early age 
of thirty-four in Vincennes. 
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By Mrs. H. G. Rowe. 


‘¢ BROILED partridge for two, at six P.M.’’ 


These were the contents of a note that the cap- | 


tain of the steamer that runs daily between Kineo 
and the foot of the lake placed in the hands of 
the landlord of the hotel at the former place, with 
the accompanying remark : 

“«It’s an odd old covey and his wife from furrin | 
parts, I conceit, by the speech of ’em.’ 

The message was an unusual one, for visitors at 


this favorite summer resort usually trusted, and | 


safely, too, to the well-known excellence of the 
bill of fare always to be found at the Kineo | 
House ; but the jolly landlord only smiled good- | 
naturedly as he replied to his friend : 


‘‘We’re used to all sorts here, you know. Why, 
I’ve had folks grumble because they couldn’t have 
bear steaks served up for ’em in July, and green 


peas in October. But I most always manage to 
please ’em, if they are a little pudjiky at first. A 


good dish of fried trout with the clear mountain 


_ air for a relish soon makes ’em forget that there’s 


| anything else in the world worth the eatin’ but a 


good fried or boiled ’laker.’ 

Both men laughed; but the captain’s dark, 
_ shrewd face wore a look of curious perplexity that 
had not faded from it when, on the following day 
as his staunch little steamer swung gracefully up 
alongside of the wharf where the landlord stood, 
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ready to welcome the guests that crowded ashore 
eager to secure a supper and lodgings for the 
night, he nodded knowingly under cover of the 
smoke-stack toward a couple that, waiting until the 
last, walked slowly and deliberately up the plank, 
apparently unmindful of the curious looks that 
their fellow-passengers, as well as the guests from 
the hotel, who, according to custom, had strolled 
down to see the new arrivals, bestowed upon 
them. 

They were an oddly-assorted pair, as one could 
see at a glance. The man small, thin, white- 
haired, with fierce black eyes looking out from 
under his bushy, gray eyebrows, leaned feebly 
upon the arm of his companion, a woman of per- 
haps forty, whose face in its rich, dark beauty was 
one that once seen could not easily be forgotten. 
For an instant that face dazzled, bewildered the 
beholder with its wondrous richness of coloring, 
its perfect symmetry of outline and feature; but 
the next came an indefinable chill, a feeling of 
disappointment that was almost repulsion, like one 
who grasping a beautiful flower, eager to inhale 
its fragrance, finds it but soulless, scentless wax, 
merely a cunning imitation of Nature at her best. 

Proud, fair and placid, not an emotion either 
of sorrow, anger or love had left its impress upon 
that coldly regal face ; her voice, even, was modu- 
lated to one uniform tone, never rising with sudden 
heat or falling to any possible note of tenderness ; 
but a level, even monotone, that formed a strange 
contrast to the quick, fiery speech of her husband, 
whose words, spoken with a strong foreign accent, 
were launched at one with the whiz and rush of 
some fierce projectile. 

‘*Oui! suppare and room ready, you say! 
right, so it be. Come, we follow !’’ 

The host bowed silently; but as they took up 
their line of march to the hotel, he ventured to 
remark, in his usual hospitable fashion : 

‘*T hope we shall be able to make you comfor- 
table at Kineo. We're pretty full now; but I’ve 
reserved one of my best rooms for you. I hope 
you'll like it.”’ 

Not a word in reply—only a quick, suspicious 
glance from the old man’s fierce eyes, while his 
stately companion moved on, evidently unheeding 
or unhearing the remark as completely as she did 
the chirp of the grasshopper in the grass beneath 
her feet, or the soft mountain breeze that kissed 
her proud, cold cheek as fearlessly as that of the 


All 
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sunburnt little urchin who frolicked among the 
buttercups and purple clover-heads not a rod 
away. 

Silently, too, without criticism or comment, the 
strange pair took possession of the room assigned 
them; but as the landlord withdrew with an em- 
barrassed bow, the lady said, curtly: 

‘Send your cook to me for directions.’’ 

And five minutes later the stout matron who 
presided over that department made her appear- 
ance, her face full of an eager curiosity that she 
managed to disguise beneath an air of pleasant 
solicitude. 

‘‘T’m the head cook, ma’am, and I’ll take any 
orders that you may wish to give.’’ 

In reply, the stranger drew from the depths of 
her trunk a curiously-formed metal teapot of a size 
to contain about three ordinary cups of tea; this, 
with two small, neatly-folded paper packages, she 
placed in the hand of the wondering domestic, 
with: 

‘¢There are two drawings of tea—one for din- 
ner and the other for supper. ‘To-morrow morn- 


ing I will give you the measure for that day ; it is 
as precious as gold, and not a grain of it must be 


wasted. ‘The tea is to be breught to our table in 
this teapot, that I may pour it myself; and,’’ she 
added, with something like a thrill of apprehen- 
sion running through her smooth, even tones, 
‘“you must be very careful not to make any mis- 
take, for Monsieur Defoe will not forgive any 
tampering with what is to him life itself.’’ 

‘*Yes, ma’am. I’ll see that everything is all 
right.”’ 

But when safe in her own domain the puzzled 
and amused woman related her story to her assist- 
ants, holding up the teapot meanwhile for their 
inspection. One of them exclaimed, curiously : 

‘* Why, its just exactly like the one that Mr. 
Bracketts has his tea made in, and that come from 
some. furrin country where they raise tea. He 
says he promised the old mandarin that gave it to 
him that he’d always drink his tea out of it, and 
that’s why he takes it about him everywhere he 
goes.”’ 

‘«*Twill be an awful bother to tell which is 
which,”’ soliloquized the cook, looking apprehen- 
sively at the two teapots that, having been placed 
side by side, were really exact counterparts one of 
the other. 

“*T’ll tell you what, though, Molly; you just tie 
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a bit of white thread around the handle of Mr. 
Brackett’s, and then we’ll be sure not to make 
any mistake.’’ 

Molly did as desired, and so far as human eal- 
culation could go, Monsieur Defoe was sure of 
having his single cup of tea at each meal from his 
own special and particular teapot. 

The days passed by, and still the mystery that 
from the first had clung about the Defoes seemed 
to increase rather than diminish. They made no 
attempt to seek, in fact they evidently avoided, 
the companionship of their fellow-guests, going 
out alone or with a guide upon their frequent 
fishing and sailing excursions, never speaking un- 
less addressed, and then in the curt, constrained 
manner of people who were determined to hold 
as little intercourse as possible with the world 
about them. 

To this general ostracism of their fellow-guests 
there was, however, one exception, and that was 
found in the person of the jolliest, most social 
and popular gentleman at the hotel, the owner 
of the Japanese teapot before mentioned, Mr. 
Brackett. 

For some reason best known to himself, the un- 
social Frenchman really took some little pains to 
render himself agreeable to the hearty-tempered 
Yankee, who in his turn took him in tow, with 
much the same benevolent air as a great burly 
Newfoundland might deign to fraternize with a 
snappish poodle; and the two fished, rowed, 
tramped and played croquet together with an 
equatiimity astonishing to the lookers-on, who all 
to a man predicted some sudden and violent 
rupture to an intimacy so strange and unintelli- 
gible. 

In due time, toc, that rupture came. A slight 
disagreement in regard to their favorite game, a 
good-natured remonstrance from Mr. Brackett, 
met by a fiery rejoinder from his opponent, more 
words, and at last an insulting epithet hurled from 
the lips of the enraged Frenchman that even 
Yankee coolness and philosophy could not over- 
look ; and the two met at table or upon the broad 
piazza of the hotel face to face without a word or 
look of recognition; only a fiery gleam that shot 
now and then from Monsieur’s little black eyes 
revealed how fierce was the smoldering passion 
within his breast; and, as evil passions seldom 
wait long for their opportunity, an apparently 
trivial mistake served in this case as an excuse to 
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expend the pent-up wrath of days, even though 
upon an unoffending object. 

An unexpected influx of guests just at dinner 
time had created some little bustle and confusion 
among the kitchen magnates; so that when the 
pretty waitress who served at the Defoe table 
brought in the precious teapot as usual, her 
heightened color and flurried manner instantly re- 
vealed to Monsieur’s suspicious eyes that she was 
somewhat bewildered by the multiplicity of her 
duties; and with a selfish instinct characteristic 
of the man, he glanced from her flushed face to 
the sacred burden that she bore, half expecting to 
see some horrible dent or mutilation of his cher- 
ished treasure. 

It was intact, and he drew a long sigh of relief 
and settled himself back comfortably in his chair ; 
but as his wife proceeded as usual to pour the tea, 
his eye caught sight of some secret sign or mark 
visible only to himself, and uttering a loud ex- 
clamation, he started up, his face so inflamed with 
rage that he seemed a demon rather than a man, 
while, in a voice hoarse with passion, he cried, 
fiercely: ‘‘Sacre/ It is the tea urn of my foe, he 
that I do hate; thus do I spit upon the accursed 
scoundrel, they call him Brackett! How dare 
you insult me with the urn from which he drink?” 
and seizing, in his fury, the offending vessel, 
filled to the brim as it was with scalding tea, he 
made as if he would have thrown its contents in 
the face of the frightened girl, who, with one 
shriek of uncontrollable terror, fled toward the 
door, closely pursued by the enraged man, who 
was evidently too mad with passion to realize in 
the least what he was about. So sudden and unex- 
pected had been the outbreak, that of the fifty or 
more guests in the crowded dining-room, no man 
had the presence of mind to interfere for the poor 
girl’s protection, as she sped across the room 
closely followed by her pursuer, holding the of- 
fending tea urn aloft, ready at the first opportu- 
nity to hurl its contents at her unprotected head. 

But at the door a ready and efficient ally 
showed himself in the person of Tom Cross, a 
well-known guide and hunter, who, barring the 
doorway through which she had escaped with his 
own sturdy, well-developed figure, managed with 
one brawny arm to resist the onslaught of the tem- 
pestuous little Frenchman as easy as he would have 
put aside an angry child, while a smile of grim 
humor brightened his dark, determined face as he 
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said, in a voice so soft and low that it seemed 
strangely out of keeping with the stout burly 
frame and bronzed face of its owner: 

‘*This won’t do, sir. We don’t treat women 
like that up this way.’’ 

For a moment the Frenchman was silent, glar- 
ing upon him with the impotent rage of one who 
feels that he is in a grasp against which it is utter 
folly to rebel ; a crowd of excited guests had, too, 
by this time gathered about the two, while his 
wife, laying her hand upon his arm, spoke a few 
words in some strange foreign tongue that seemed 
to have a wonderful power over him; for he 
dropped his head helplessly, while a painful flush 
rose to his pale, wrinkled forehead, and he whis- 
pered hoarsely, shrinking back as he spoke from 
the gaze of the curious eyes about him: 

**I do forgive her the mistake ; she know no 
better. But,’’ he added, penitently, for his wife’s 
ear alone, ‘‘I can have no pardon for my own 
mad self.’’ 

It was impossible to refrain from pitying him, 
as, completely exhausted, he clung to her arm, 
while in majestic silence, cold and self-contained 
as usual, she half carried him up the long stair- 
way that led to their apartments. 

‘**T will help him, madam ;’’ and a strong arm 
drew the helpless, trembling one within its firm 
embrace, while the face that in the doorway a 
moment ago had awed the angry man with its 
stern impenetrability, now beamed with such 
honest kindliness and good will that the stately 
dame forebore to refuse, as had been her first im- 
pulse, the timely offer; but acknowledging the 
favor with a gesture, half proud, half grateful, she 
remarked, with a sigh: 

‘*Thank you; he needs a stronger arm than 
mine. He will be ill for days after this.’ 

The old man, whose little strength had, by the 
time they reached his room, completely deserted 
him, was comfortably disposed upon a couch, and 
his escort, with the natural courtesy of his class, 
bowed low to the lady as he turned to leave the 
room, when suddenlv her voice arrested his steps 
upon the threshold, as she asked, abruptly : 

** Who are you?” 


‘Tom Cross, at your service, ma’am. I’m a 
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can beat Tom Cross with a paddle if you look all 
the way from Canada to the lake.”’ 

The lady smiled and nodded with a grace and 
affability that, as honest Tom afterward declared, 
actually took away his breath for a whole minute. 

‘¢He,’’ she nodded toward the couch, ‘‘ has 
his afternoon nap between four and five, and I 
would like you to be in attendance with your boat 
at that hour.”’ 

‘¢ That I will, ma’am ; I’ll be on hand at four, 
sharp ;’’ and Tom bowed himself out of the room, 
with an odd, bewildered consciousness about him 
as of the presence of something or somebody that 
had been very near to him far away back in the 


-misty shadows of his half-forgotten childhood. 


‘¢ There’s something in her voice and the turn of 
her head that makes me think,’’ and he laughed 
merrily at the idea, ‘‘ of my old grandame in the 
Provinces. When I was there last year, old as 
she is, she used to speak in just that sweet, hard 
voice when she asked me about the money that I 
had laid up, and urged me to get all I could, for 
it was the best thing that man or woman could 
have in this world. I wonder what this proud 
lady would say to hear herself compared to a 
poor, old Canadian dame.’’ 

He laughed again, one of those curious, sound- 
less laughs that men who live much alone with 
Nature are apt to indulge in; an expression of 
amusement, unmistakable, yet silent, like that so 
often observed inthe more intelligent of dumb 
animals, whose merriment, while patent to the 
most casual observer, never disturbs the outer 
serenity of their faces as it does that of man 
alone. 

That afternoon, floating upon the placid surface 
of the lake, whose shiny waves rippled dreamily 
about the frail craft, as if softly caressing its 
satiny sides, the young man, whose peculiarly 
solitary life had made him especially reticent so 
far as his own plans and purposes were concerned, 
suddenly found his tongue loosed as by magic, 
and in reply to a few careless questions from his 
companion, related more of his life-history than 
even the people among whom he had lived from 
boyhood had ever heard or dreamed. 

‘* Yes,’’ in reply to a question of his nationality, 


guide, and’’—with an eye to business—‘‘ I’ve got | ‘‘I was born in Canada, of French parents, and 
a clean, new ‘birch’ that I’d like to take you out | lived with my old grandmother there until I was 
in at any time ;’’ adding, with no little pride in | fifteen, when I came here as a chore boy about 


voice and manner, ‘‘ You won’t find a man that 


the hotel. The landlord nicknamed me ‘Tom,’ 
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and so everybody called me ‘Tom Cross; but my | to her, ‘I will make you my wife; you shall wear 
real name is ‘ Amibel de la Crosse.’ ’’ | silks and jewels, live idly, and sleep softly; but 

Did the canoe give a sudden lurch just at that | the boy I will not have. He looks at me with 
moment and frighten the lady? for, with a sud- | his father’s eyes; yes, and I hate him. Leave 
den, sharp cry, she made as if she would have | him with the old grandame, and come you with 
risen to her feet, while a face white as the face of | me.” And she’’—the woman bent eagerly for- 
the dead looked out at the young man from be- | ward, and looked into his face with a strange, 
neath the drooping brim of her hat, and holding pleading look in her proud eye. 
up one hand with a quick, warning gesture, she | ‘‘ Well?” 
cried, sharply : ‘Went with him; for she loved gold better 

‘*Not that! Mon Dieu, you are deceiving me!’’ | than her child.’’ 

“Down! Be still, or you will swamp us!’’| As he finished speaking the canoe grated upon 
cried poor Tom, with a frantic endeavor to keep | the sandy beach, while its owner, apparently for- 
the frail craft from capsizing with its helpless | getful of all that had passed, as he carefully lifted 
freight. ‘*One must keep very still in a birch,’’ | the lady over the side in his strong arms, re- 
he added, in explanation; and drawing a long | marked, modestly, and touching his hat with the 


breath of relief as the canoe righted itself, while | 
he experienced a feeling of profound thankfulness | 
that he had not been left floundering in the mid- | 
dle of the lake with a drowning woman clinging | 
to him, thus making his destruction as well as her | 
own almost certain. 

Perhaps the haughty dame resented the tone of | 
command that he had so unconsciously assumed; | 
for she sat perfectly silent and motionless for sev- 
eral moments, and when she again spoke the kindly | 
condescension had vanished from her tone ; instead, 
she spoke with a sharpness that had beneath it an 
ill-concealed chord of either curiosity or dread. 

‘You lived with your grandmother, you say? 
Were your parents dead ?”’ 

‘* My father was.”’ 

‘¢ And your—mother ?”’ 

‘* Deserted, abandoned me in my cradle.”’ 


Everybody said that Tom Cross was one of the | 
easiest, best-tempered fellows in the world, with | 


his gay, careless French temperament; but if they 
could have seen him then—the sternly compressed 


lips, white and set beneath the thick, black mus- | 


tache, and a smoldering fire in the dark eyes that 
told of a life-long hidden bitterness—they would 
have realized that beneath that careless exterior 
there were depths of feeling, of bitter feeling that 
none had, and few would care to fathom. 

A long, shuddering thrill passed over the wo- 
man opposite, and she pressed her hand for an 
instant to her heart, as she asked : 

** Do you know why she did so ?’’ 

‘© Ves ;’’ and he showed his white teeth for an 
instant in a mocking smile. ‘‘She was poor. A 
rich man saw her, and loved her beauty. He said 


air of graceful courtesy natural to the man: 

**T will be proud of your company again, 
madam, when you will like another sail in my 
birch. I can show you very many pleasant places 
about here any fine day when the lake is smooth.’’ 

She looked at him silently for a moment, then 
with a quick, burning blush overspreading her 
face, she dropped into his hand the bit of silver 


| due for his services as boatman, and turning, 


without a word, walked swiftly up the path to 
| the hotel,.where, for the next three days, not 
| one of the curious guests caught a glimpse either 
| of herself or husband. 

I A wonder-loving young lady who occupied the 
| adjoining room, told in mysterious whispers of 
| stormy altercations and tearful pleadings and re- 
| proaches; but the landlord, when questioned 
| upon the subject, gravely remarked that ‘‘ Mon- 
sieur was very ill, and his wife devoted herself 
entirely to the care of him,’’ an explanation that 
| proved satisfactory to all but one, and that one 
| the humble, unnoted guide, Tom Cross. 

| He was not given to making mysteries and 
| weaving romances about the scores of strange 
| people that he met in his daily life, this un- 
| learned, unimaginative, young fellow who held 
| himself ready, at two dollars a day, to act the 
| part of guide, purveyor, and cook to the oddest, 
| grumpiest party who had ever been lured thither 
_ by the lovely scenery and famous trouting privi- 
| leges, to find a delightful novelty in penetrating 
| the recesses of the unbroken forest, and for a few 
days or weeks to live the unrestrained, care-free 
| life of a genuine woodsman. And yet the strange 
lady’s unmistakable emotion, so utterly at vari- 
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a . — | 
ance with her usual air of cold indifference, was a 


mystery that he found himself unable either to 
solve or forget. 


Perhaps, and for an instant his heart burned hot | 


within him, perhaps she might have known his 
mother, have heard the story from her own lips, 


and was naturally astonished and agitated at hear- | 


ing it again, and from so unexpected a source. 


But this supposition did not seem, after all, a rea- 
sonable one, when he remembered to have heard | 
his grandmother, who mentioned the subject as | 
seldom as possible, say that his mother’s husband | 


was a tea merchant, and that she had sailed with 
him for China as soon as they were married. 


This grand lady, who spoke such good English, | 
and wore such rich and fashionable attire had | 


surely never been in that ‘‘ heathen land,’’ as 
Tom called it; for the simple fellow had the 
idea that all foreigners migrating to that far-off 


region wore of necessity the conventional pig-tail | 
and loose trousers of the race with whom they | 


had associated themselves, and of course spoke a 
language to match the same. 

It was the evening of the third day since that 
memorable sail, and the guide sat alone upon a 


large rock that jutted out into the water at a /| 


secluded part of the shore, lazily trolling for the 
fish that at that hour often ventured so close to 
the beach that their crimson and gold-spotted 


sides gleamed up through the transparent water | 


as if in mockery of the angler’s presence and 
skill. 

Tom was a crack fisherman, as everybody 
allowed ; but just now it was evident that his 
mind was more intent upon other things; for 


laying down his rod at the very instant that a | 


big trout was about to make a dart at the bait, he 
drew from his pocket a small silver coin, and 
turning it over and over in his broad palm, silently 
regarded it with a curious, half-wistful look. 

‘*T have seen no such piece of silver money 
before. Even the grandames, who have a stock- 
ing full of silver, have nothing like this. 


‘*it is a Chinese coin.” 

He spoke the last words aloud in his eager un- 
consciousness, and his heart gave a quick bound 
as a low voice close to his elbow remarked, com- 
posedly : 

‘* Yes, it is Chinese money; but quite as good 
silver as your quarter dollars in this country.”’ 


Per- | 
haps,’’ and a sudden glow sprang to his dark face, | 


It was the stranger lady, and there was a half- 
| defiant, half-anxious tone in her voice that seemed 
| scarcely in keeping with the calm, cold beauty of 
| her regal face, or the easy indifference of her atti- 
_ tude as she leaned slightly against the trunk of a 
| gigantic pine that overshadowed them both. 

The young man started up in some confusion ;. 
but with a peremptory wave of her jeweled hand, 
she bade him be silent, while she spoke in her 
usual low, even tones: 

‘*You are poor and obscure,’’ she began, ab- 
ruptly, ‘‘and your daily life is one of toil and 
_ hardships. You earn your money a few dollars 
| at a time, and so slow that even with the most 
| careful economy, you will be long past middle 
age before you can hope to enjoy the comforts of 
a home and fireside of your own.’’ 

He nodded his head gravely. Perhaps the mem- 
ory of a certain pair of laughing hazel eyes, whose 
long lashes always sank shyly beneath the love- 
light in his own, lent a bitterness to the truth that 
this strange woman so pitilessly held up before 
him, and made him feel, for the first time perhaps 
| in all his life, angrily discontented with his humble 
lot; but he made no reply in words, only drew 
his black brows to a deeper frown, and tapped 
sullenly with the strange coin upon the bare face 
of the rock beneath. She paused a moment, as if 
to gather new courage, then went on, resolutely : 

‘*T am rich, richer than you can even imagine, 
, and alli have now, and will have at my husband’s 
| death, may be yours as my own and only son.’’ 

For one dizzy moment, mountain, lake, and 
shore were blended in one wild, confused chaos. 
| Familiar things that all his life he had looked 
upon with careless, indifferent eyes, seemed sud- 
denly transformed into something weird and 
| strange, and he trembled and put out his hands 
| gropingly as one walking in the midst of a great 
| and sudden darkness that has fallen upon him 
| without a moment’s warning. 

Ewen in his bewilderment, however, he was con- 
scious of a warm thrill of filial affection that welled 
up from his honest heart toward the woman stand- 
ing there in the purple twilight, pale but unruf- 
fled, as if this revelation were nothing more to her 
than a mere business transaction, and he lifted his 
eyes in a mute appeal, as if to read in that beauti- 
ful face some answering emotion of motherly love; 
but in vain. She never even stretched out her 

hand to meet the one he had unconsciously ex- 


} 
| 
| 
| 








tended, while not a thrill either of joy or pain 
disturbed her fair face, as she remarked, in an 
explanatory tone: 

“‘Tf I had had children by Monsieur Defoe to 
inherit his fortune, I should never have claimed 
you as my son, as I should have had nothing to 
bestow upon you.’’ 

‘‘Nothing?’’ he gasped, harshly; but she took 
no notice of his emotion, except by a slight 
frown. 

‘¢ Now—and Monsieur sees it as I do—we can 
do no better than to accept you as our heir. A 
private tutor and a few years travel abroad will 
make you presentable, I think, in spite of your 
early -years of obscurity and ignorance. But,”’ 
she paused for a moment, as if half ashamed to 
speak the words, ‘‘ you will take our name, and 
pass with the world as our adoffed son. The fact 
of my early marriage is to remain a secret between 
us forever.’’ 

The young man lifted his head and looked 
sternly into her expectant face. His eyes flashed, 
and he drew himself up with an air and gesture 
every whit as proud as her own, while he replied, 
with bitter emphasis : 

‘¢T will never sell myself, even to her who will 
not be called my mother! It is no boy, madam, 
but a man, and he will be poor forever; but he 
cares not for you who are ashamed to call him 
son.”’ 

The poor fellow’s voice faltered as he spoke 
the last bitter words, and leaning his head against 
the rough tree trunk as naturally as if it had been 
the bosom of a friend, tears, such as he had not 
shed for many a long year, ran down his bronzed 
cheeks, and dropped upon the mossy turf be- 
neath. : 

In all this toilsome, rough life, no pain like this 
had ever wrung his stout heart to tears that he 
scorned even while he could not check them. 

Madame alone seemed perfectly unmoved. She 
had evidently schooled herself to act the part that 
she had chosen with dignity and decision; no 
gentle emotion was to interfere between herself 
and her purpose. 

‘You are excited and astonished,’’ she said, 
calmly, ‘‘and do not realize what you are saying. 
Think it over, and let me know your decision in 
the morning, for we must leave by the afternoon 
boat. Good-night.”’ 

Not a farewell look, not a smile even, as her 
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stately figure disappeared through one of the leafy 
forest paths so quickly that the bewildered man 
was half ready to believe that what he had heard 
was but a dream after all. 

Trusted and liked by all, he had no familiar 
friend and confidant to whom he could go for 
sympathy and counsel in this sudden and unex- 
pected strait; and, following the natural instincts 
of one whose life has been largely passed in the 
unpeopled solitudes of the forest, he naturally 
sought them among the scenes most congenial to 
his silent, self-contained nature—the voiceless, yet 
never lonely forest glades and walks, pathless to 
a stranger eye, yet as familiar to his foot as are 
the city streets to one who has trodden them from 
his babyhood. 





The first gray dawn was creeping over the 
eastern mountains like a faithful watchman, awak- 
ing the topmost peaks, while the lower ridges, 
still enshrouded in darkness, gave no sign as yet 
of throwing off their nightly slumber. 

Even the lake itself looked weird and ghostly 
in its veil of silvery mist, that, as Tom Cross 
leisurely paddled his light birch across its sleeping 
face, was gradually lifted as if in graceful acknowl- 
edgment of this early visit on the part of its old 
friend, whose troubled brow gradually cleared as 
point after point, long familiar to his eyes, came 
into view, and from the thickets the birds, thrifty 
little householders, began to bestir themselves and 
send forth a social greeting to their friends and 
neighbors—a greeting so familiar to the young 
boatman that he broke into a cheery, answering 
whistle, laughing aloud as his tiny friends, evi- 
dently entering into the ‘‘joke of the thing,’’ 
replied with a burst of song that filled the fresh, 
sweet morning air with melody, and fell upon his 
ear with that familiar, fond significance that only 
those who are perfectly ex rapport with Nature in 
her, most gracious moods can really understand 
and enjoy. 

‘¢ Aha, Monsieur sly-pate!’’ he cried, as a sleek, 
shining head, with two black beady eyes appeared 
above the water, evidently swimming for the 
canoe. ‘‘ After your breakfast, eh?’’ and taking 
a cracker from his pocket he scattered it in crumbs 
in the bottom of the birch, and resting his paddle 
waited in perfect silence the approach of his curi- 
ous guest, who was none other than a large musk- 
rat, who approached as fearlessly as if the light, 
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craft had been his own private castle upon the 
opposite bank, and, climbing over the side began 
leisurely to pick up the crumbs that Tom had 
scattered for him. 

It was curious to see with what an air of friendly 
good-fellowship the stout backwoodsman and the 
defenceless little animal regarded each other. 

Slyly trustful, the small creature made no objec- 
tion to the gentle stroking of his companion’s 


hand ; indeed, he even lingered a moment after | 


finishing his breakfast, as if to show his entire 


confidence in the other’s good will, and when he | 
at last disappeared over the side of the boat | 


with a regretful ‘‘ ker-blunk !’? Tom promptly re- 
plied with a grave ‘‘good-morning,’’ as if in 


answer to a parting salutation intended for his ear | 


alone. 

As the morning brightened, and the sweet 
mountain breeze, fragrant with the breath of pine 
and fern swept down to meet him, touching his 


bared forehead with a caressing tenderness soft as | 
a mother’s kiss, or playfully ruffling his dark curls | 
yet damp with the early mists, the better, the real | 
nature of the man expanded and brightened as in 
recognition of their kinship to him who, shut out 


from the love of human kindred, found his heart 
filled to overflowing with an exultant tenderness 
that words are powerless to describe. 


He, man,— | 


| <A little lower than the angels, with dominion 


‘over the beasts of the field, the birds of the air, 


-and the fishes of the sea’’—ruler, king and 
| brother. 
| Every nerve in his body responded to that blessed 
| influence, and he was no poet, no philosopher, this 
| rude, untutored woodsman ; but there in the silent 
forest, with only the tall, solemn pines towering 
| above his head, and the mossy sod, set thick with 
dewy harebells at his feet, he knelt and laid his 
dark cheek tenderly, reverently, upon the lap of 
his real mother, while the rustling pines seemed to 
whisper a tender benediction upon the head that 
Nature herself had honored with the crown of 
| sonship. 
That afternoon the strange pair that had been a 
| *seven days’ wonder’ at Kineo left, silent and 
mysterious to the last, and life at the lake flowed 
_on as placidly as before; while nobody dreamed 
_ that, in the favorite guide whose boat and services 
were in even greater demand than ever before, 
they saw one who had refused a princely fortune 
among men that he might reign a loved and lov- 
ing Adam in his own unclaimed forest realm, 
where, in grandeur unmarred by pride, Nature 
| joyfully poured her richest treasures into the lap 
| of him who owned and felt her great universal 
motherhood. 





THE DAY OF THE DEAD. 


By Lucy 


Day sadly dear; day of our martyred dead; 
Beneath thy smiling skies we seek the ground 
Where our loved heroes sleep; fair flowers we bring 

To cast upon each tear-gemmed, sacred mound,— 
Weaving, from all the treasures of the spring 

A perfumed covering love and grief have found ; 
A rainbow drapery for each emerald bed! 


Alas, sweet flowers,—sweet, broken, fading flowers ! 
Was it for this ye grew, and bloomed, and smiled? 
To die upon the shrine our hearts have made,— 
E’en as their precious lives were plucked and spoiled 
To bring deliverance to a land betrayed? 
Alas! can dews restore your beauty wild,— 
Or tears bring life to these dead loves of ours? 


Oh, holiest offering! Love’s last gift of flowers! 
Lightly ye lie upon the earth that brings 

Rest to our dead; Peace, like a brooding deve 
With piteous strains of blood beneath her wings, 

Trills softly of “forgiveness” and of “ brother-love ;’ 
And all our hearts respond the while she sings,— 

Sings of a gladness born of War’s dark hours! 


M. BLINN. 


Oh, sacred dead,—beloved, martyred dead! 

Lying so low in dreamless, breathless rest,— 
Do ye behold the gifts our yearning hands 

Cast with baptismal tears upon earth’s breast,— 
Where, gathered from all nations, from all lands, 

In one grand harvest that but reaped the best, 
Our rarest treasures lie in lowliest bed ? 


Alas, our other graves, our nameless graves 

Far in the Southern wildwood’s tangled ways— 
Who keeps a record of each sacred spot? 

Will God His angels send, this day of days, 
With bloom of ruse, and fair forget-me-not! 

And will the oriole with her cheerful lays 
Tell Freedom's story o’er our martyred braves? 





Oh, hearts of all this world most tried and true! 
’Tis a poor gift we bring; these frail, faint flowers, 
They die; the gift ye gave, through blood and tears, 
Shall live forever; from her storm-rocked towers 
A nation saved sounds pzeans to the years; 
And ye, though dead, shall live eternal hours, 
In memories proud; in fame forever new! 





CONSECRATED FLOWERS. 
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CONSECRATED FLOWERS, 
By Guy AINSLEE. 


SPRING’s sweet Enchantress breathes upon the flowers; 
They rise to kiss her garment’s glittering fold, 
And lilied airs return with vernal showers 
As in the days of old. 


The rushing brook its gurgling carol sings; 
The bough’s loose tendrils wave beneath the eaves 
Where swings the oriole with flame-colored wings, 
And naught in Nature grieves. 


But now with solemn dirge and measured tread, 
With tearful eyes, our living heroes lay 
May’s floral riches o’er the scattered dead— 
’Tis Decoration Day. 
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Yon gray-haired vet’ran, with his single arm 
Leaves crown of immortelles where GENERAL sleeps; 
’Midst cannons’ blaze he, dying, breathed a psalm— 
His name Fame treasured keeps. 


Arbutus buds, sun-flushed and saintly white, 
Shall lie above the litthe DRUMMER-BOY; 
In life’s young spring he perished ’midst the fight,— 
Some mother’s light and joy. 


This CoLorR-SERGEANT died our Flag to save, 
The flower of chivalry, beloved by all; 
Let richest blossoms cluster o’er his grave 
And tears of tribute fall! 


Here lies a PRIVATE: outer picket-guard, 
That saved an army from the stealthy foe; 


Found with his empty gun on bloody sward,— 
By sudden death laid low. 


Comrade with shattered leg, be yours the hand 





To dress this mound with daisies starred with light! 
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’Twas such as he who raised from native land 
The pall of darkest night! 


With passion flowers and lilies strew the sod 
O’er our young CHAPLAIN, who as martyr bled ; 
Through living souls, brought by his prayers to God, 
He speaketh yet, tho’ dead! 


And some lie here whose locks were snowy white 
When they went forth to serve their Country’s need ; 
With sturdy blows they helped maintain the Right, 
And nobly died, indeed. 


With full-blown roses wreathe bright ivy leaves 
And drop them, with bared heads, upon their mounds: 
Symbols of hope to hearts that ever grieve, 
The fruits of many wounds. 


O, sacred day, that gilds well-earned renown, 
Bring angel Peace to fold her wings and stay; 
Let North and South place floral crest and crown 
Above both blue and gray! 
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By Avucusta DE BuBNA. 


ALL through the leafy month of June in the 
year 18—, the good ship Onward lay at anchor in 
the waters of the Delaware. The broad bosom of 
the river seemed to swell with conscious pride in 
wearing so precious a prize upon its breast, and 
even the narrow banks of the creek which branched 
off to one side put on a livelier green that sum- 
mer, and held out slender arms all girdled with 


| bloom, as though to tempt the vessel to warmer 
caresses. 

The city lying on the hill beyond held up its 
steepled head as if it too, with pride and pleasure, 
welcomed back to his home the old ship’s brave 
commander, whose bluff, hearty voice could be 
heard daily as he strode the hilly streets; and, 

| like the banks of the creek, all the pretty girls in 
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town put on their brightest bloom, and held out 

their slender arms in the dance and promenade to 

the gallant young officers of the ship’s crew. 
Parties to the ‘‘springs,’’ and moonlight walks 


and sails upon the romantic stream that curled its | 


curve around the town, made panoramic pictures 
in the bright June weather; and although the 


shifting figures were continually changing, like | 
brilliantly colored atoms in a kaleidoscope, or | 


musical parts in a song, now duo, now trio, now 
quartette, two of the principal dramatis persone 
in the summer’s play were ever to be seen in close 


companionshtp; and before the long June days | 


were passed away, gossiping tongues waxed elo- 


quent over the evident affaire du ceur between | 


Lieutenant Hammond and the minister’s pretty 
little sister, Christine Reece. 

Years before, Frank Hammond and Roger 
Reece had been school-boys and college chums 
together; and though they had ever since called 
one another “ friend,’’ their different choices of 


profession had somewhat drifted them apart; | 


Frank Hammond declaring in his boyish, laugh- 
ing fashion, when the time came for them to go 


their different roads—Roger to a_ theological 
seminary, Frank to the Naval Academy—“‘ We pull 
apart, old friend; while I cry ‘war,’ you shall 
whisper ‘ peace.’ I'll kill for you to bury, Roger!’’ 

This was all years before, and in the interven- 
ing time, notwithstanding a desultory sort of cor- 
respondence had been kept up, neither knew much 


of the other’s life. But that pleasant summer in 
the year.18—, when Lieutenant Hammond learned 
in what waters it was that his ship should lie until 
orders to sail in the far-off seas should be received, 
he recollected with a boyish thrill of pleasure that 
the latter city, lying on the river’s bank, was now 
the home of his old schoolmate, and he deter- 
mined to lose no time in hunting up his old 
friend. 

Time, he found, had changed them both. 
While Hammond had grown into a handsome, 
gay, careless sort of young man, whose first 
thought was for himself and his own comforts, 


Roger had become a grave, studious reverend | 


gentleman, with the same dignified, kind-hearted 
manner that had earned for him at school the 
title, ‘* Royal Roger.’’ 

He had a church, and was quietly settled down 
with his sister in the little unpretending parsonage 
that stood near by the old churchyard. 
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An old half-ruined chapel was this church. It 
| bore a date of the seventeenth century on its black- 
| ened walls; and standing in the midst of graves so 
| long, it now hung shrouded and half hid in the 
vines and ivies, as though Nature had put on it 
robes of mourning for the dead it had guarded so 
many years. 

Time, however, who had laid his hand some- 
what severely upon Roger, and turned him gray 
| and grave, had been more gracious to Roger’s 
sister; and the child Christine, whom the lieu- 
tenant remembered having danced on his knee 
one holiday long ago, was now a beautiful maiden, 

After this additional pleasant discovery, it soon 
grew to bea favorite walk of the handsome lieu- 
| tenant’s down the slanting street that led to the 
little parsonage, and on through the grim old 
graveyard, ‘‘ deciphering epitaphs,’’ he said. 

At last, from falling into the habit of stopping 
at the parsonage in those walks, ‘‘to talk with 
Roger of old times,’’ he finally fell into that other 
habit to which handsome young men are addicted 
—love-making—and stopped oftener to talk to 
Roger’s sister of the old, old story! 

A whole lifetime of exquisite happiness was 
| condensed into those brief, bright June days for 
Christine ; and Roger, when he divined what the 
glad light in her eyes meant, was as pleased to 
think she loved and was beloved by his old friend 
as was she, when stealing up to him one Sabbath 
| at twilight, with her blushing face half hid upon 

his shoulder, she whispered to her brother that on 
| the morrow, when the good ship Onward should 
| sail away, it would carry her heart with it. 
| And when the vessel left, her heart went with 
| it—and all her pretty, cheery ways and gladsome 
| smiles and songs as well, it seemed; for shortly 

after it was that Roger came to mark his sister’s 
| strangely altered look and manner. That Chris- 
| tine was unhappy and grieving over some sorrow 
| she held from him, he felt convinced ; and as he 
| mused and pondered over the problem of her dis- 
quiet, the sudden recollection of his friend’s fare- 
well to him flashed through his mind, illuminating 
his doubts with a livid, hateful light. 

He had met Christine and her lover, he recol- 
lected now, on their return from a last walk 
through the old churchyard and under the sum- 
mer stars. He had thought best to take leave of 
Hammond then and there, as the vessel sailed at 
| dawn, and he had taken Hammond’s two hands 
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in his, and said, ‘“‘ Frank, always my friend, and 
now my brother, good-by, and God bless you !’’ 

Christine had trembled and clung to his arm, 
he remembered, and Frank suddenly turned away 
from him in silence. ‘There had no letter come 
to Christine since the ship sailed. What was this 
strange pain that throbbed in his heart? Sus- 
picion gnaws faster than fact, and a dark dread 
of the truth of his friend’s insincerity unsettled all 
his thoughts. 

Going straight to Christine one day, after these 
dark doubts had discolored all his thoughts, he 
found her seated by the window looking off on 
the river. ‘Taking her listless little hand in his, 
he said, looking down into her pure sweet eyes: 

“If you grieve unceasingly for your truant heart, 
Christine, I shall regret that you have given it 
away, and I would fain recall it home again.’’ 

He felt the pulses beat and quiver as she an- 
swered, sadly : 

‘The heart would never be the same again. 
It is given once, and forever ;’’ and her voice 
faltered, as she added, in a lower tone, ‘‘ even if 
it be a sin to say so still !”’ 

Then, in the solemn hushed stillness of the twi- 
light, with her face again hid upon her brother’s 
shoulder, she told him that when his friend had 
bid her the last sad adieu the evening before his 
departure, he had in humiliation and despair con- 
fessed to her that in loving her, as he so truly did, 
and in winning her heart, as he so surely had, he 
committed a sinful, grievous wrong; for he was 
already the husband of another, and his wife 
awaited him across the sea! 

Stung to the quick by this treachery on the 
part of the friend he had loved and trusted, 
Roger arose, crying bitterly: 

‘*And I called him ‘brother,’ and blessed 
him.’’ And as he was about to utter the horrid, 
hot words that now rushed to his lips, Christine 
hushed them with her little hand, and sobbed 
out: 

‘*Oh, forgive him, Roger, for I love him still.” 
Then she fell fainting at his feet. From that 
hour she faded; and when another springtime 
came, and new life wakened in the vines and trees 
in the old churchyard, another grave lay among 
the many there, and the minister’s little sister 
was no more. 

A great change fell upon Roger Reece from 
that time. He grew cold and hard. Even his 
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sermons, some complained, bore an unforgiving, 
uncharitable tone. Once he had been noted for 
the broad and liberal spirit of his teachings ; now 
his discourses rang more frequently of the old 
Jewish law of atonement rather than that of the 
New Testament’s divine theory of redemption and 
salvation. Nor was he alone reserved and unso- 
cial, but morose and curt in his manner as well ; 
and once when a brother clergyman going abroad 
offered to be the bearer personally of the news of 
Christine’s illness and death to Lieutenant Ham- 
mond, whose ship was cruising in the Mediterra- 
nean, Roger refused to send any message, adding, 
sharply, ‘‘I prefer to tell him myself, some day.’’ 

The man’s whole life was burdened with bitter 
thoughts. To the grief he felt at losing an only 
and beloved sister was added the enmity he could 
not help harboring in his heart against the friend 
who had been his foe in thus dishonorably wooing 
and winning his sister’s love. 

Five times had the little grave shone green in 
the springtime and white in the winter, and still 
daily did Roger come to kneel beside his sister’s 
tomb and ask for that grace which might teach 
him to say, ‘‘I forgive.’’ 

One quiet evening, it was in June and the air 
was fragrant with roses, Roger was picking his 
way through the old graves and tangled vines, 
when he suddenly came upon a strange figure 
prostrate before his sister’s grave. A dull fire 
darted through all his being as he recalled then 
the firing of the guns that day, and he knew now 
that the good ship Onward had come home—and 
this man lying upon his sister’s grave was he who 
had made it! 

Silent and white as the marble tombs around 
him, Roger stood and beheld with wrathful eyes 
the deep emotion with which the man before him 
was keenly suffering, and an expression of savage 
pleasure flitted over Roger’s face as he felt sure 
there was no deceitful art in this at least. 

Suddenly the kneeling man arose, and face to 
face the two confronted one another, and the fast 
fading light of the dead June day showed the glare 
of human eyes, wild with surprise and shame, and 
anger and revenge. 

With bowed head and clasped hands Ham- 
mond stood mutely imploring forbearance; and 
the man’s whole attitude expressed sorrow and 
remorse. 

Roger gazed silently upon the suppliant until 
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it seemed the night would come before he released 
him from the intense gaze with which he glared. 

Then, at last in a choked, husky, tremulous 
voice, he quoted Hammond’s boyish words: 

‘‘T] buried what you killed!’’ and staggered 
away. 

The officer’s gay uniform gleamed fitfully in 
the dull light as he made an effort to follow 
Roger, crying out: 

‘¢I beseech of you, grant me your forgiveness, 
Roger. Do not refuse me a word of mercy. Do 
not bring more suffering upon yourself.”’ 

But the man stalked on, dumb to the piteous 
entreaty. 

When the ship sailed away again on its cruise a 
man standing alone upon the western hill that lay 
behind the town watched it depart with eager 
eyes, until fading into sea and sky it disappeared. 
Then with long-drawn breath, Roger Reece lifted 
up his face, crying : 

‘‘T could not forgive Christine—but—lI for- 
bore !’’ 

Years passed. The old church walls began to 
give back faint echoes to its pastor’s once ringing 
voice, and little ones who had been baptized by 
him at its font now were blushing maids and 
youths who often stood at its altar. 

The good ship Onward still came to and fro; 
but the bluff tones of its old commander were 
heard no more on the hilly streets, and its officers 
and crew bore strange names and new faces, When 
those remembering him asked sometimes after the 
handsome gay lieutenant of 18—, they were told 
he had grown gray in the service, and won honor 
and distinction. He lived abroad, was a widower, 
and much changed ; no longer gay and careless, 
but a grand, stern, sober man. 

One summer night, alone in his study, Roger 
Reece was the recipient of a strange letter. It 
was but a brief note, and ran thus: 

‘*At the earnest request of a dying man, you 
will officiate at his funeral services.’’ 

The note was signed by some well-known names 
of reliable persons in a neighboring city—the date 
and the address of the house from whence the 
funeral was to move given, and a check for travel- 
ling purposes. 

Holding it imperative to obey a summons of 
that nature, Roger at once made preparations to 
leave on the morrow. Upon reaching the city 


next day he found a carriage awaiting his arrival, 





and was quickly driven to a large old-fashioned 
house in the suburbs. 

A servant received him at the door, and ushered 
him into a darkened room which seemed a student’s 
home ; for maps and globes and scientific works 
were scattered here and there. 

**Is there any of the family to whom I may 
present myself?’ asked Roger, struck with the 
curious manner of his reception. 

The servant for reply handed him a letter and 
left the room. Quickly tearing open its wrapper, 
Roger found endorsed, ‘‘ The last will and testa- 
ment of Franklin Hammond,’’ which declared 
him, Roger Reece, sole legatee of the large for- 
tune left ; and furthermore, bequeathed to him all 
the MSS. and papers of the deceased, with an 
earnest request that he should compile and finish 
his literary work, and preach his funeral sermon. 

Staggered as if from a mortal blow, Roger 
reeled into a chair speechless. He must have 
swooned, he thought, when he at last opened his 
eyes again upon the strange room, and then he 
saw the letter lying at his feet, and his heart gave 
a hot throb as he recalled its message from the 
dead, and he knew whom it was he had come this 
time to bury. 

‘* What cruel thing is this that I am set to do,"’ 
he cried. ‘*The wrong this man did me made 
me a grave over which I have mourned for years ! 
Can I forget who dug mine, when I stand at his! 
I have been harsh and cruel, and hard toward all 
men since he embittered me. I have found my 
lips dumb in asking for forgiveness, because I have 
refused to give it. I have dared to preach ‘Good- 
will toward all men,’ while in my heart I have felt 
a deadly malice toward one. Is this a last stab 
that mine enemy has inflicted upon me in the 
dark of death, to which he knew I dare make no 
thrust back? Oh, Hammond, you have carried 
bitterness beyond the grave! Death has its sting; 
the grave its victory here !’’ 

Lower fell the bowed head upon the folded 
arms. Out of the gloom and stillness no answer 
came. The lips that could answer and explain 
the mysterious message were hushed and cold. 

Something within his heart then whispered, 
‘*May not this be a true repentance which thus 
essays to make a reparation from the grave? His 
life is in your hands now. He gives his life, his 
fortune, his name to you; use them as you please.” 

‘*What shall I answer!’’ cried Roger, as the 
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still small voice rang in his ears. 
all; it is a reparation !’’ 

In the gathering darkness a light from above 
seemed to fall down upon the troubled, weary 
brain, and he heard the words: 

‘* If thy brother trespass against thee and repent, 
forgive him.” 

‘* He that ruleth his spirit is greater than he that 
taketh a city.’’ 

With the morning’s dawn his vigil ended. At 
the first sound of stir in the great house he sum- 
moned the servant and asked to be shown the re- 
mains of him who had been his friend ; and there, 
over the still, lifeless form of the man who had 
embittered so many hours of his sad life, Roger 
bowed his head and whispered : 

‘Forgive us our trespasses, even as we forgive 
those who trespass against us.’’ 


‘« He gives you 





The sermon preached at the funeral of Commo- 
dore Hammond was one so feelingly delivered that 
it will be well remembered by those present ; and 
the biography of his life, together with the com- 
pilation of his literary work, old readers will 
recollect is prefaced as ‘‘A Duty Performed by 
his friend, R. R.” 

Of the fortune left him Roger took nothing, 
but made it all over to the old church of which 
he had been pastor so many years. 

Three plain stones mark three old graves that 
lie in one corner of the old churchyard, and push- 
ing aside the tangled grasses and vines, one may 
read there to-day, ‘‘ Franklin,’ ‘‘ Christine,” 
‘* Roger,’’ and he at whose request the three were 
at last laid side by side was—the true hero of a 
brave battle ! 





THE CLOCK UPON THE SHELF. 


By Epwin J. UDELL. 


“Tick tick, tick tick, 
Tick tick, tick tick :’’ 
Hear the clock upon the shelf; 
Is it talking to itself, 
Or addressing you and me, 
In that chatter brisk and free ? 


“ Tick tick, tick tick, 
Tick tick, tick tick :” 
Ah! I understand it now, 
Plain as human tongue, I vow; 
«« Ev’ry tiny word I say 
Is a part of night or day; 
Ev’ry ‘tick’ from me you hear 
Brings you nearer to your bier; 
Tis a drop from out your veins, 
Coming end of joys and pains ; 
’Tis the knell of all that move, 
Forms you shun, and friends you love; 
One less beat of your frail heart, 
One more thrust of Death’s keen dart, 
“ Tick tick, tick tick, 
Tick tick, tick tick: 
How the moments come and go, 
Like a river’s ceaseless flow! 





Seconds soon to minutes run, 

These to hours, one by one; 

Next the days come crowding on, 

Ere you think a week is gone; 

Then a month, and then a year— 
Now, mayhap, you shed a tear, 

And resolve the ‘golden hours’ 

So to spend that, like the flowers, 
They shall fragrant odors cast 

After they’re forever past. 

But the moments never stop; 

From your span of life they lop, 

While you’re on your mother’s breast, 
Wrapped in peaceful, infant rest; 

While you’re strong in manhood’s bloom, 
While you’re old and near the tomb; 
Through the day and through the night, 
Through the spring and summer bright, 
Through the autumn with its sheaf, 
Blushing fruit, and yellow leaf, 
Through the winter’s dreary sway, 
When the robin’s far away. 

Oh! the moments! grains of gold! 
Sparkling gems of worth untold! 

Watch them, guard them, while you can, 
Use them for the good of man.” 
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PROGRESS IN ARTIFICIAL LIGHT. 


By H. B. 


A GREAT deal of scientific ingenuity has been 
displayed in the construction of lamps for do- 
mestic purposes as well as for public use, and the 
remarkable improvements made in their illuminat- 
ing properties at the present day have become a | 
considerable source of interest to the scientific | 
world as well as to the public at large. The pro. 
gress also that has marked the course of improve- 
ments in the matter of artificial light during the 
past century is truly wonderful, and worthy of 
consideration. In olden times the lamps, if in- 


tended for the consumption of oil, were of very 


ANCIENT EGYPTIAN LAMPS. 


simple character, and were placed in any kind of 
stand indiscriminately. Candles, too, as well as 
torches, or substitutes for torches, were, in do- 
mestic apartments, placed in holders of various 
kinds, Some old candlesticks still preserved rep- 
resent a soldier or armed man holding vertically 
in each hand a lance or staff, on the upper end of 
which was placed the light. An allusion to a 
VoL. XIV.—28 


ScorT. 


‘* fixed candlestick’ of this kind occurs in Shaks- 
peare. It is in Henry V., where the French 
nobles, assembled in the camp of Agincourt, are 
vaporing about their superiority over the English. 
Grandpré says: 
“ Big Mars seems bankrupt to their beggar’d host, 
And faintly through a rusty beaver peeps ; 
Their horsemen sit like ‘ fixed candlesticks,’ 
With torch-staves in their hands ;’” 
a simile which was far from being borne out by 
the result of the approaching battle. 
There has also been put upon record the use of 
a living candlestick, 
arising out of the use 
of pine splints in 
Scotland for  flam- 
beaux. Sir Walter 
Scott has thus woven 
the incident into his 
Legend of Montrose. 
Donald, the old ser- 
vant of Angus Mc- 
Auley, is relating a 
circumstance in 
which his master was 
concerned: ‘* When 
our laird was up in 
England, where he 
gangs oftener than 
his friends can wish, 
he was biding at the 
house 0’ this Sir Miles 
Musgrave, an’ there 
was putten on the 
table six candlesticks, 
that they tell me were 
twice as muckle as the 
candlesticks in Dum- 
blane Kirk, and neither airn, brass, nor tin, but 
a’ solid silver, nae less; up wi’ their English 
pride hae sae muckle, and ken sae little how to 
guide it! Sae they began to jeer the laird, that 
he saw nae-sic graith in his ain poor country; 
and the laird, scorning to hae his country put 
down without a word for its credit, swore, like a 
gude Scotchman, that he had mair candlesticks, 
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and better candlesticks, in his ain castle at haim 
than were ever lighted in a hall in Cumberland.”’ 
A wager of two hundred marks was laid and 


POMPEIIAN LAMPS AND STANDS. 


accepted ; the gentlemen visited the Scotch laird’s 
house some time afterward, and in the dining- 


been from very early ages, the customary instru- 
ments for lighting the apartments of buildings. 
A candlestick, therefore, in the sense in which we 
usually apply the term, is scarcely 
to be looked for in the East. 
The excavations at Pompeii and 
Herculaneum, so rich in results 
pertaining to almost every branch 
of art, have not failed to bring 
to light many elegant specimens 
bearing upon this department of 
domestic ornament. Many of the 
Roman lamps were exceedingly 
beautiful. Both the lamps and the 
lamp-stands were objects of much 
attention among the Romans. 
Winckelmann remarks: ‘‘I place 
among the most curious utensils 
found at Herculaneum the lamps, 
in which the ancients sought to 
display elegance and even mag- 
nificence. Lamps of every sort 
will be found in the museum at 
Portici, both in clay and bronze, 
but especially the latter; and as 


hall the following scene met their view: ‘‘ The | 


large oaken table was spread with substantial 


joints of meat, and seats were placed in order for | 


the guests. 
Highlander, completely dressed and armed after 
the fashion of his country, holding in his right 
hand his drawn sword, with the point turned 


Behind every seat stood a gigantic | 





downward, and in the left a blazing torch made 


of the bog-pine. 
rasses, is so full of turpentine that when split and 


This wood, found in the mo- | 


dried it is frequently used in the Highlands in- | 


stead of candles. 


The unexpected and somewhat | 


startling apparition was seen by the red glare of | 


the torches, which displayed the wild features, | 





unusual dress and glittering arms of those who | 
bore them; while the smoke eddying up to the 


roof of the hall, over-canopied them with a volume 
of vapor.’’ These bold Highlanders were the 
‘*candlesticks’’ more precious and more effective 


in the laird’s eyes than if they had been of silver ; | 


and he was adjudged to have won the.wager. 
Tallow, like butter, is hardly known in the 

tropical regions; and hence we find that lamps 

for the combustion of liquid oil are, and have 
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| the ornaments of the ancients have generally 
| some reference to some particular thing, we often 





meet with rather remarkable subjects.’’ Some 
of the designs were curious. One specimen 
met with represents a Silenus, having a face 
beaming with the joyous hilarity ascribed to this 
god, and an owl sitting on his head between two 
huge beams which support stands for lamps. 
Another is a flower-stalk growing out of a circular 
plinth, with snail shells hanging from it by small 
chains, which hold the oil and wick. A third 
exhibits a trunk of a tree with lamps suspended 
from the branches. Another is a_beautifully- 
wrought representation of a boy, with a lamp 
hanging from one hand, and an instrument for 
trimming it from the other, the lamp itself repre- 
senting a theatrical mask ; beside him is a twisted 
column surmounted by the head of a fawn or 
Bacchanal, which has a lid in its crown, and seems 
intended as a reservoir of oil; the boy and pillar 
are both placed on a square plateau raised upon 
lion’s claws, 

The wicks of these lamps were simply a few 
twisted threads drawn through a hole in the upper 
surface of the oil vessel, and there was nothing 
analogous to the modern ‘‘ lamp glass ;’’ but the 


Po 
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ROMAN CANDELABRUM, OR LAMP STAND, 


Romans were not ignorant of the convenience and 
arrangement of lanterns. A very elegant lantern 
was found at Herculaneum in 1760. It is of cylin- 
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drical form, with a hemispherical top, and is made 
of sheet copper, except the two main supports, 
which are cast. The bottom consists of a flat 


DEVICES ON ANCIENT EGYPTIAN LAMPS. 


circular copper plate, supported by three balls, 
and turned up all round the rim, from which rise 
the rectangular supports which bear the upper 
part of the lantern-frame. The top and bottom 
are further connected by interior upright pieces, 
which help to retain the laminz of horn, or glass, 
or bladder, which form the semi-transparent case 
of the lantern. In the centre is seen the small 
lamp. The hemispherical cover is capable of 
being lifted on and off, and is pierced with holes 
for the admission of air. 

The candelabra of the Romans bore the same 
relation to the lamps that our candlesticks do to 





candles ; they simply acted as support, and were 
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independent of the lamps 
themselves. As to the 
adaptation of candelabra 
for particular purposes, it 
has been found that those 
used in public edifices 
were usually of conside- 
rable size, and made with 
a large cup at the top to 
receive a lamp or suffi- 
cient unctuous material 
to feed a large flame ; as 
were also those employed 
for burning incense in the 
temple. 

Those, on the other 
hand, which have been 
discovered in the private 
dwellings of the ruined 
cities, consist generally of tall, slender bronze | 

stands, having at the top a | 
flat circular tablet to hold | 








a lamp, or a vase-like ves- | 
sel fitted to contain oil, | 
and having also projecting | 
feet at the bottom of the | 


long stem. 

The lamps themselves, 
for the support of which 
these candelabra were 
made, were very simple 
pieces of mechanism. In 
the British Museum are 
numerous examples of such 
lamps, which must be fa- 
miliar to most of the visi- 
tors. Throughout the early 
ages the lamps employed 
bore a general resemblance 
one to another; they dif- 
fered but little (except 
perhaps in the material), 
each having an orifice at 
which the oil was intro- 


duced, and another for the | 


reception of the few fila- 
ments which served as a 
wick. 

But lamps were only one 
form of the ancient means 


RoMAN CANDELABRUM. Of illumination. There 


ANCIENT ROMAN CANDELABRA, OR LAMP STANDS. 


were torches, flambeaux, lanterns, and cressets of 
various kinds. Without stopping, however, to 
notice the minor differences observable in the 
light-giving arrangements of the several Eastern 
nations, we will confine ourselves nearer home, 
and glance more critically at past usages in our 
own and neighboring countries. 

Beckmann, a German writer, has collected a 
good deal of information as to the time when and 
| the mode in which the principal cities of Europe 
| began to be lighted. There seems to be no evi- 
dence that any system of street-lighting Was regu- 
larly acted on till about the sixteenth century, 
when Paris took the lead. At that time the 
French metropolis was much infested with street- 
robbers in the night time, and the inhabitants 
were ordered to keep lights burning before their 
houses during the night. In 1558 the police 
authorities of the city ordered that at the cor- 
| ners of the principal streets should be set up 
| fallots, which were large vases, filled with pitch, 
| resin, and other combustible matter. The regu- 
| lation of the flame from these fallots, however, 
| was so bad that they were afterwards superseded 
| by lanterns. The next step arose out of a private 
| speculation on the part of an Italian named Lau- 
| dati. This person, in 1662, obtained an exclusive 
| privilege, for twenty years, of erecting, not only 
| in Paris, but also in other towns of the kingdom, 
| booths or posts, where any person might hire a 

luik or lantern, which he might either carry or 
| hire a person to carry for him. Laudati was 
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authorized to receive from every one who hired a 
lantern to a coach five sous, and for every foot 
passenger three sous for a quarter of an hour; 
and to prevent disputes in regard to time, it was 
ordered that a regulated hour-glass should be car- 
ried along with each lantern. 

This system was convenient so far as it went; 
but it left untouched the necessity for permanent 
lights under a central control. Shortly after- 
wards the stationary lanterns were improved in 
form and increased in number; they had pre- 
viously been used only in the four winter months, 
but they now came to be lighted during the whole 
year. Next arose the method of using the rever- 
berating lamps, as they were termed ; that is, lamps 
which were suspended from a string that crossed , 
the street from side to side, and hung over the 
carriage-way at such a height as to permit vehi- 
cles to pass beneath them. This mode of lighting 
the streets was thus quaintly described by an Eng- 
lish gentleman, who visited the French metropo- 
lis in the time of Louis XIV.: 

‘‘The streets are lighted alike all the winter 
long, as well when the moon shines as at other 
times of the month; which I remember the rather 
because of the impertinent usage of our people of 
London to take away the light 
for half of the month, as 
though the moon was certain 
to shine and light the streets, 
and that there could be no 
cloudy weather in winter. 
The lanthorns here hang down 
in the very middle of the 
streets, about twenty paces 
distance, and twenty feet 
high. They are made of a 
square of glass about two feet 
deep, covered with a broad 
plate of iron; and the rope 
that lets them down is secured 
and locked up in an iron fun- 
nel and little trunk fastened 
into the wall of the house. 
These lanthorns have candles 
of four in the pound in them, 
which last burning till after 
midnight.’’ He further adds: ‘As to these 
lights, if any man break them he is forthwith sent 
to the galleys; and there were three young gen- 
tlemen of good families who were in prison for 
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having done it in a frolic, and could not be re- 
leased thence in some months, and that not with- 
out the diligent application of good friends at 
court.’’ It seems from this latter statement that 
they had no pliable Pardon Boards in those days ! 
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At Vienna, until about seventy years ago, the 
inhabitants had to take or send the street lamps 
to the ‘‘lamp office’ every morning, to have them 
filled with oil, and had then to place them up in 
front of their houses during the night—the gov- 
ernment, in fact, supplying the lights, but the 
inhabitants themselves performing the duties of 
lamp-lighters. But after the period named a body 
of lamp-lighters wearing a uniform, and being 
under military discipline, was appointed. In Ber- 
lin the system of lighting the streets commenced 
by the inhabitants of every third house being or- 
dered to hang out, in turns, a lantern before their 
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doors. After this the city authorities adopted the 
erection of lamp-posts, the lamps for which were 
kept lighted at the expense of the inhabitants. 
The streets of modern Rome were not lighted at 






































BRONZE LANTERN, FROM HERCULANEUM. 


all until a very late*period; and it is said that 
Pope Sixtus the Sixth ordered that the number of 
lights placed before images of saints in the public 
places should be increased, as a means of lessening 
the darkness of the streets. Generally speaking, 
it was not until the seventeenth century that towns 
of importance, such as Hamburg, Venice, Madrid, 
The Hague, Copenhagen, Massina and Palermo 
began to adopt the practice of permanent street- 
lighting at night. 

Until about the commencement of the four- 
teenth century there was no provision for lighting 
the streetsiof London, except by the lanterns or 
torches which the inhabitants carried with them, 
or chose yoluntarily to hang upon the outside of 
their houses. In the year 1416, however, the 
Mayor, Sir Henry Barton, ordered lanterns and 
lights to be hung out in winter from Allhallows to 
Candlemas. For the long period of three centu- 
ries, down to the reign of Queen Anne, this plan 








or custom seems to have prevailed; the city au- 
thorities continuing to issue the order, and the 
citizens continuing to obey or evade the order, 
according as their patriotism or their parsimony 
swayed them. 

















ETRUSCAN CANDELABRUM, FLORENCE. 


Until 1690 the obligations of the citizens as to 
lighting the fronts of their houses were rather of a 
vague character; but in that year the order was 
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keeper should hang out a lamp or 
lantern eyery night as soon as it was 
dark, from Michaelmas to Lady-day, 
and keep it burning until midnight. 
Again, about thirty years afterwards, 
the common council ordered that all 
housekeepers whose houses fronted on 
any street, lane, or public passage, 
should, ‘‘ on every dark night, that is, 
every night from the second night 
after full moon to the seventh night 
after new moon, hang out one or 
more lights, with sufficient cotton 
wicks, to continue burning from six 
till eleven o’clock in the evening, 
under the penalty of one shilling.’’ 
In the meantime a license had been 
granted to certain parties ‘‘ concerned 
and interested in glass lights, com- 
monly called or known by the name 
of convex lights,’’ to supply such of 
the street lamps as were supported by 
the corporation. But for many years 
the arrangements were lamentably de- 
ficient. In 1736 the Corporation ap- 
plied to Parliament for power to 
enable them to light the streets in a 


better manner. The act which they 
obtained empowered them to set up a 
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| eau ensiean of of shane seine: which s were to be 
| year. 
_ which, subject to gradual modifications, lasted till 
_ within reach of the present generation—to be then 


superseded by the most valuable and important 
| discovery ever made in the system of lighting 


_ this, as in too many other cases, the first contriver 
| or inventor of the system, the man who paved the 


made more exact by specifying that every house- | until the year 1792; when Mr. Murdoch, an en- 
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kept burning from sunset to sunrise throughout the 
The result of this was that nearly five thou- 
sand street lamps were erected within the city. 
This was the commencement of the state of things 


towns. 
This was the production and distribution of 
street gas in the manner as it is now used. In 


way for all that has been since done, failed to 
reap the benefit which was due to his ingenuity. 
The circumstances connectéd with the intro- 
duction of gaslight we find are thus noted in 
the ‘‘ Penny Cyclopedia:’’ ‘‘ Although the pro- 
perties of coal-gas were known to many persons, 
no one thought of applying it toa useful object 
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gineer, residing at Redruth, in Cornwall, erected 
a little gasometer and apparatus, which produced 
gas enough to light his own house and offices. 
Mr. Murdoch appears to have had no imitators, 
but he was not discouraged; and in 1797 he 





CoMMON EGYPTIAN LANTERN. 


erected a similar apparatus in Ayrshire, where he 
then resided. In the following year he was en- 
gaged to put up a gas-works at the manufactory 
of Boulton and Watt at Soho. This was the first 
application of gas in the large way; but except- 
ing in manufactories or among scientific men it 
excited little attention until the year 1802, when 
the front of the great Soho manufactory was bril- 
liantly illuminated with it on the occasion of the 
public rejoicings at the peace. Accustomed as 
we are now to the common use of gas, we cannot 
even now but be struck with such a display on a 
large scale; but the superiority of the new light 





PERSIAN LANTERN. 


over the dingy oil-lamps used in that day, when 
thus brought into public view, produced an as- 
tonishing effect. All Birmingham poured forth 
to view the spectacle, and strangers carried to 
every part of the country an account of what they 








had seen. It was spread about everywhere by the 
newspapers ; easy modes of making gas were de- 
scribed, and coal was distilled in tobacco pipes at 
the fireside all over the kingdom. But although the 
use of gas was thus spreading in the manufactur- 





CHINESE LANTERNS. 


ing towns, it made very little progress in London. 
This may be accounted for in some measure by the 
circumstance that no means had as yet been found 
out of purifying it. It was dirty, had a disagree- 
able smell, and caused headaches when used in 
close rooms.’’ 

It was then that Mr. Winsor took the matter up 





ANCIENT SAXON LANTERN, 


with a view to the removal of objections, the es- 
tablishment of this as a general mode of lighting, 
and the founding of a joint stock company for 
the purpose. He was somewhat of a visionary, 
and failed to reap much personal advantage from 
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the scheme; but he was a persevering man, and 
did much towards setting the thing afloat. The 
system has spread more and more every year; in- 
somuch that the change since the commencement 
of the present century has been immense. 
that time the “‘lamp-lighter’’ was the indispensa- 
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years, but which, for some unaccountable reason, 

has not proved a complete success. That the 
_ light produced is superior to that produced from 
| the coal, we have had full evidence; but there is 
some drawback or defect in the mechanism used 
in its production which has not as yet been over- 


ble agent for giving not only light to kindle the | 


lamp, but the oil and the wick which were to be 
kindled. At the present day improved mechan- 
ism contrives the means in the hands of gas com- 
panies for testing how the lighting of scores of 
streets and hundreds of buildings is going on, 
and at what rate the light-giving agent is diffusing 


itself in every direction from the centre of opera- | 


tions. 


We need scarcely refer to the several other | 
schemes that have originated for the purpose of | 





MODERN ROMAN CANDELABRUM. 


producing artificial light during this period of 
time ; enough to know that none of them have 
ever come into general use. The nearest ap- 
proach to the gaslight from coal has been that 
produced from coal oil, in combination with 
water, a process invented within the past few 





IIANGING CANDELABRA, OR CHANDELIER. 


come, and hence its failure in superseding the 
former. 

With this brief review of the progress made in 
the production and use of artificial light in the 
world’s history, we can well exclaim, what a 
revolution has been made! But what may not 
another century develop? Already Edison is 
giving us very strong evidence of a new light 
that promises to overtop anything yet produced. 
Whether he shall succeed remains to be seen. 
His failure, however, will not det’ the world’s 
progress in this direction. Some other genius 
will arise to complete what his fertile brain may 
have suggested but failed to develop. 
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AMERICA’S SONG COMPOSERS. 


By GEORGE BIRDSEYE. 


XIIL—THOMAS P. 


WESTENDORF. 


AMONG the youngest of our song-writers, Mr. | a similar position immediately offered him in the 


Westendorf has already attained an enviable posi- 
tion, which is becoming still more so with each 
successive publication from his pen. Though 
living in the West, his musical reputation is not 
at all confined to that locality, as his pleasant 
songs are now sung in every part of the country, 
and are rapidly gaining in deserved popularity. 

Thomas P. Westendorf is the son of John B. 
Westendorf and Mary Margaret Parham, and 
was born in Port Royal, Caroline County, Vir- 
ginia, February 23d, 1848; so that he is now but 
thirty-two years of age. Both his parents were of 
musical taste and inclination, and gladly fostered 
the love and talent for music that was evinced by 
their son even in his earliest years. 

The family removing to Chicago in 1857, his 
musical education was placed in charge of Pro- 
fessor Louis Staab on piano, and Professor Henry 


State School, at Plainfield, Indiana. 

It was here that Mr. Westendorf first met the 
lady who afterwards became his wife, Miss Jennie 
Morrow, of Ogdensburg, New York, who was in 
charge of the school at Clayton, Indiana; and it 
was here, too, that he began to write verses, of 
the most sentimental character, of course, inspired 
by his devotion to that same young lady, their 
successful result proving them to have been far 
more efficacious than such effusions usually are. 

The first of these was entitled, ‘‘ Darling, in 
Sorrow I Leave Thee,’’ and, striking the fancy of 
George W. Persley, of Chicago, the well-known 
composer (a sketch of whom, by the way, will 


| appear in a future number of this series), was set 


Declerq on the violin, under each of whom he | 


made rapid and satisfactory progress, not only 
upon those but upon wind instruments as well. 


Meanwhile he began the study of the legal pro- | 


fession in the office of the well-known Chicago 
lawyer, John Lyle King, Esq. It did not take 
him long to discover that he was not calculated 
to become a very shining light at the Bar; so, 
after due consideration, he relinquished his efforts 
in that direction, and returned to his first love, 
music ; but resolved to make what was formerly a 
pleasure to him a profit also. 

A position as pianist in a concert company 
having been offered him he accepted it, and was 
sufficiently successful to attract the attention of 
the authorities of the Chicago Reform School, 
who engaged him as teacher of the brass band and 
of singing. 

Under his leadership and instruction the. enter- 
tainments given by the Reform School band be- 
came very popular, and gained for him quite a 
musical reputation throughout the State as an 
instructor of juvenile bands. 

The great fire at Chicago effected the discon- 
tinuance of that institution ; he therefore accepted 


to music by him, and proved to be a very success- 
ful ballad. 

Thus encouraged, other song-words followed in 
rapid succession, Mr. Persley mating them to his 
taking music, and many of them became popular. 
At his suggestion Mr. Westendorf now began to 
attempt melodies of his own to his verses, but was 
too diffident to offer them to a publisher. He at 
last allowed Mrs. Robert Emmet, of Indianapolis, 
to look over his various MSS. ; and, over-persuaded 
by her, he permitted her to find a publisher. 

She took ‘‘ Our Little Darling’s Grave”’ to Ben- 


| ham & Stedman, of the same city ; and, issued by 


| 


them, it soon became a home-song known all over 
the country, and our young composer found him- 
self engaged to write for this firm regularly. 

His name becoming known, other publishers 
began. sending to him requesting MSS. to be for- 
warded for examination; and, almost before he 
knew it, he found himseif a composer of reputa- 


| tion, and his compositions in demand by both 


publishers and the public. 

Among the songs that made themselves heard 
pretty extensively about this time, and among his 
first published, were, “ I’ll Take You Home Again, 


| Kathleen,”’ ‘‘ Annie Lorraine,’’ “ Jessie that Lives 


o’er the Sea,” ‘* Have you forgotten, Genevieve?” 


_ Sing to me, Dearest,’’ ‘* Good-bye, Mavour- 























neen,”’ ‘Kitty McLain,’’ and ‘ Are You One of 


the 90 and g?”’ The last-mentioned was a great 
favorite with Mr. Sankey, and sung by him at 
most of his meetings. The composer had some 
correspondence with this celebrated evangelist, 
and noticing that he signed himself ‘‘Ira D. 
Sankey, one of the go and 9,”’ the idea suggested 
itself that it would make a good sacred song ; and 
so it proved, and will long hold its place at re- 
vivals and religious meetings. 

It may seem somewhat strange, but Mr. Wes- 
tendorf has never met any of his publishers per- 
sonally, his business with them being carried on 
entirely by mail; and, much as his songs are sung 
at concerts and minstrel halls, he never has had 
the gratification of hearing one of them in public. 
He is now an officer in the House of Refuge at 
Louisville, Kentucky, and his time being occupied 
from 5.30 A.M. to 8 P.M. leaves him no oppor- 
tunity for travel or recreation, his business keeping 
him entirely from the outer world. The only 
wonder is how, under such circumstances, with 
such surroundings, uncongenial, to say the least, 
he is enabled to produce such beautiful songs, 
replete with sentiment and refinement. His duties 
there, as he himself expresses it, is ‘‘to help to 
reform bad boys, to teach a brass band composed 
of lads whose ages range from six to sixteen, and 
to teach singing from time to time, besides giving 
exhibitions in public, all of which has a tendency 
to elevate their minds and build up a desire to be 
something in the world; in other words, I deal 
out the music to ‘soothe the savage breast’ and 
soften the hard heart.’’ Doubtless his music has 
had a soothing and beneficial effect upon many 
outside of the walls of a public institution, for 
good music has an influence for good wherever it 
is heard. 

Mr. Westendorf has written some one hundred 
and fifty songs, and with about a half-dozen ex- 
ceptions, the words as well as the music are his 
own. They are mostly of a sentimental character, 
though some are of the humorous order, and 
others inspired by some particular circumstance or 
occasion. 

We will here quote a couple of the first-named 
class, to give some idea of his powers of versifica- 
tion. He makes no claims or pretensions as a 
poet, but his verse will be found to flow easily, 
his words to be well chosen, and the sentiment 
simple, pure and refined : 
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Is THERE NO KIss FOR ME TO-NIGHT. 
Is there no kiss for me to-night, love,— 
Is there no smile to welcome me now ? 
Must the hopes that were once so bright, love, 
Be dispell’d by the frown on your brow ? 
Must the past, with its joys be blighted 
By a future of sorrow and pain ?— 
Must the vows we have made be slighted ?-- 
Don’t you think you could love me again ? 
CHORUS: 
Tell me, why has your heart grown cold, love, 
Tell me, where are your smiles so bright ? 
Have you banished the joys of old, love— 
Is there no kiss for me to-night? 


When I feel that you do not love me, 
That your heart is not true as of old, 
Oh, how dark seem the skies above me, 
And the world, oh, how strangely cold! 
All the years would be sad without you,— 
There’d be nothing to cheer my poor heart; 
Darling, how could I live without you ?— 
Tell me now that we never shall part. 


Bid me hope coming days will bring, love, 
All the joys that the past ever knew; 
Let the memories so dear still cling, love, 
To the heart that is faithful and true; 
And Ill promise you, love, that never 
Shall a word from my lips give you pain; 
And my life shall be yours forever, 
If you only will love me again. 


Tus OLD ScHOoL-Book or MINE, 
And so, old friend, we meet again, 
Though many years have passed 
Since you, upon that gloomy shelf, 
By boyish hands were cast; 
And though begrim’d with dust of years, 
Still dear eaeh page of thine ;— 
My heart is glad again to see 
This old school-book of mine. 


CHORUS: 
What precious mem’ries cluster ’round 
Each letter, word and line! 
My childhood’s days again are found 
In this old book of mine. 


Again within a shaded room 
I dream thy pages o’er, 
While fragrance from the blooming fields 
Steals through the open door. 
And see, ’tis here, the very word, 
All blotted o’er with tears! 
I almost feel the pain they cost 
In those old by-gone years. 


No, no, old friend, we’ll never part! 
Thou’rt far too dear to me; 
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For you bring back unto my heart 
The joys that used to be: 

A girlish face, all wreath’d with smiles, 
In fancy I behold, 

As now I look up from thy page 
Just as I did of old. 


One of Mr. Westendorf’s latest successes is a 
song occasioned by the colored folks’ exodus from 
the South to Kansas, published by a Philadelphia 
music firm. It has been sung by most of the 
minstrel companies throughout the country, and 
has proved a decided hit. It is called ** Going 
from de Cotton Fields.’’ It is a dialect piece 
and characteristic, and the words are here given, 
as they are of a different description from his 
usual style : 


GOING FROM DE Corron FIELDs. 

I’s going from de cotton fields, I’s going from de cane, 

I’s going from de old log hut dat stands down in de lane ; 
De boat am in de ribber, dat hab come to take me off; 

I's gone and jined de “ Exodus,” dat’s making for de norf. 
Dey tell me, out in Kansas, dat’s so many miles away, 

De colored folks am flocking, cause dere getting better pay. 
I don’t know how I'll find it dar, but I is bound to try, 

So when de sun goes down to-night, I’s going to say good-by. 


CHORUS: 


I’s going from de cotton-fields, and oh, it makes me cry, 
For, when de sun goes down to-night, I’s going to say 
good-by. 


But Dinah, she don’t want to go; she says we’re getting old, 

She’s ’fraid dat she will freeze to death, de country am so 
cold; : 

De story ’bout the work and pay she don’t believe am true; 

She’s begg’d me not to do the thing dat I am bound to do. 

And so I’s sold de cattle, and de little patch of groun’ 

Dat good ole massa gabe us, when de Yankee troops came 
down; 

My heart am awful heavy, and de tears am in my eye, 

For, when de sun goes down to-night, I’s going to say 
good-by. 


It grieves me now to leave de place where I was born and 
bred, 

To leave de friends dats living and de graves of dem dats 
dead; 

De flow’rs dat grow where massa sleeps will miss*my tender 
care, 

No hand like mine will ever go to keep dem blooming dere. 

But den de times hab got so hard, and I is old and poor; 

De hungry wolf am looking in and snarling at my door; 

I’s got to help the children some before I comes to die, 

So, when de sun goes down to-night, I’s going to say 
good-by. 


Among others of Mr. Westendorf’s songs that 
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have already achieved a success, and which will 
be recalled by-their titles to most of the readers 
of this MonruHLy, are: ‘Little Bright-eyes,’’ 
‘* Open the Gates as High as the Sky,’’ “ Darling 
Louise,’ ‘‘ Old Times,” ‘‘ Unhappy Contraband,”’ 
‘*Benny, Come Back to the Farm,’’ “ Little John, 
Bottle John,’’ a humorous piece; ‘‘If I Knew 
You'd Always love Me,’’ ‘‘ Days that are Gone,”’ 
‘« Jessie that Lives o’er the Sea,’’ ‘*‘ Queen of the 
Archers,’’ ** Sweetest Little Baby that I know,’’ 
‘Angels called Thee, Little Darling,’ ‘‘ Old 
Erin, Home of my Heart,’’ ‘‘ Beautiful Flowers 
will Blossom Again,’’ “ You are Breaking Mother’s 
Heart,’”’ ‘* Darling Daisy of Dundee,’’ ‘‘ Day in 
the Long Ago,’’ ‘‘ Days that are Gone seem the 
Brightest,’’ ‘‘ Down where the Daisies grow,’’ 
‘*Give my Love to all at Home,’’ “‘I love you 
Better than you Know,”’ ‘‘ You’re Forgetting Me, 
Little Daisy,’’ ‘*‘ Nobody seems to Care,’’ ‘‘ Robin, 
they tell me you’re going Away,’’ ‘* Rosebuds are 
Sweetest in May,’’ ‘‘ Sweet little May,’’ ‘The 
old Elm over the Gate,’’ ‘‘ Finger-prints upon the 
Pane,’’ ‘‘ Village Lass and I,’’ ‘*No Jeweled 
Cross for Me,’’ ‘‘Why are you angry with me, 
Love?’’ But this is already quite a catalogue of 
sweets, though it would be an easy matter to 
make it twice as long, for he has written nearly 
two hundred ballads, of which these are but an 
agreeable selection. 

Of instrumental and dance music Mr. Westen- 
dorf has composed considerable. Some of the 
best known of these are the favorite waltzes: 
‘‘Fun and Frolic,’’ ‘‘Telephone,’’ ‘* Happy 
Heart,’’ ‘‘ Wildwood Blossoms,’’ and ‘Sounds 
from Fairyland ;’’ then ‘‘ Little Romp Galop,”’ 
‘*Brown Eyes Mazourka,’’ ‘‘ Sweet Smile Schot- 
ticche,’’? **Gleams of Sunshine Redowa,’’ and 
‘* Woodland Pleasures Quickstep.’’ 

The great song, ‘‘ The Army of the Tennessee,” 
words by the editor of the Chicago Jnter- Ocean, 
written for and sung at the late grand reception 
to General Grant at that city, was also one of his 
compositions. 

As with most other composers in this country, 
Mr. Westendorf has had a touch of the prevailing 
‘* Pinafore’ fever, and is ambitious enough to 
essay an English opera. He has just finished the 
music for a libretto written by Mr. J. N. Fort of 
Philadelphia, and in the early autumn it will be 
ready for stage representation. It is hoped, for 


the sake of the young composer, that it may be 
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well received, and be a success in every respect. | 
The title of the opera has not yet transpired. 

Mr. Westendorf is a man of medium stature, 
light complexion, with heavy side whiskers and 
mustache. He is pleasant and agreeable in man- 
ner, of cheerful disposition, a countenance beam- 
ing with benignity, and yet a strict disciplinarian ; 
just such a man in fact as would be most calculated 





to succeed in the arduous and honorable under- 
taking in which he has been and is engaged in the 
Reform Schools and House of Refuge. It must 
take a good deal of conscientious determination 
and courage to chvose such a life of social isola- 


_ tion, and the spirit of a Mark Tapley to continue 


in it. One can’t help thinking of a bird in a 


| cage. 





THE JUNE-BOX. 


By KEsIAH 


CHAPTER I. 

THE sun was beaming brightly upon the two 
opposing rows of cottages that were huddled up 
close together and crowded forward almost into 
the street, as, if they could get out of their nar- 
row confinement, they intended to run away like 


‘a naughty child. This clustering of home-nests 


was nothing more nor less than our village, 

though perhaps upon the local map it may have 

had another name, one with a purer geographi- | 
cal sound. 

All that is of little matter; it was our village, 
and there we were all born; yet it must be ac- 
knowledged that but few of us young people had 
any desire to have it said that we ‘‘ died there.’’ 

To carve our names upon the world’s roll of | 
honor, ‘‘to do, or to die’’ in the effort, was to 
us far more worthy than to drone out an unambi- 
tious life after the pre-arranged plan of our hum- 
drum grandparents. 

The narrow highway, with its irregular border- 
ing of brown or white cottages, was not breezy 
nor expansive enough for us; we desired “to see | 
something of the world before we died.”’ 

Our ambitions vaulted to various altitudes; one 
to be a merchant, another a jeweler, a few plod- 
ders (?) aimed only at acquiring good trades as 
mechanics ; some to be milliners or dressmakers, 
one or two looked longingly at the Normal School, 
that fancied heaven of the farmer’s daughter— 
and I? Well, little would it have done for me to 
have hinted that some time my friends might, if 
my hopes were gratified, find me enacting the 
part of chronicler. 

Our life and our hopes were doubtless but a fac- | 


SHELTON. 


simile of the hopes of all young people throughout 
this hopeful country. 

In Europe everything is different ; there peo- 
ple take it for granted that as they are born so 
they must die. Betterment of condition is not 
for them, except at the whim of those of fortu- 
nate birth. 

The American babe snaps his finger at the 
whims of his betters, and early begins to carve 
a pathway for himself as and where he listeth. 

So it chanced upon a certain month of June 
that you could not have found in our village six 
persons between the ages of sixteen and twenty- 
five, upon any day other than Sunday; and those 
few were young ladies whose parents were by 
many devices ‘‘ keeping them at home as long as 
possible.”’ 

What wonder that upon Sunday, when the 
young to-be merchants or mechanics entered the 


_ village church with their parents, that the village 


stay-at-homes vied with the young shop-girls in 
coquettish graces donned to attract the young 
men ? 

The girl stay-at-homes felt that their more for- 
tunate friends, who must of course have nice 
times all the week, ought to give them the field 
entirely. 

But the shop-girls were many of them learning 
that the outside world was not wholly pleasant, 
and they felt entitled to all that they could get, 
even in the once despised country village. 

Among the many comely youths was one that 
was an especial favorite among the girls. His 
hair was dark and curly, his figure tall and com- 
manding, his complexion clear as a girl’s, and a 
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hand that was rapidly growing handsome and 
shapely as it forgot the hard labor of its boyhood, 
and became more accustomed to the pen and 
pencil only. 

Frank Jeffords was really a handsome youth, 
and it was not strange that his old school-friends’ 
untried, inexperienced girl-hearts, should have 
throbbed more quickly as he passed up the nar- 
row stairway to the gallery where sat the choir. 

Mabel Luce, the best scholar in the district 
school, and aspiring to be its teacher the next 
term, was like unto the “ other girls;’’ both stay- 
at-homes and shop-girls, slightly interested in the 
Saturday night home-comers. 

Her friend and rival, Mattie Rice, was a far 
prettier girl than Mabel; but in love as in war, 
all precedents fail, and it is never safe to wager 
until after the victory is won, 


CHAPTER II. 

** Say, girls, next Saturday night let’s hang all 
the boys a June-box.”’ 

‘* How in the world shall we make them, and 
what shall we put in them ?” 

**Oh, of colored paper; just a ‘love-box,’ you 
know, large enough to hold a little confectionery, 
a piece of poetry, etc. And say, you know that 
hateful old maid, Suke Jones? Well, she says that 
we girls are all in love with Frank Jeffords, and 
I’m mad as I can be, and if we hang him anything 
good she’ll think she’s right ; so let’s put a mit- 
ten in his.’’ 

‘* Agreed ; lets,’’ cried all the girls; and Mabel 
quickly offered to knit the scarlet mitten ; for, true 
to the nature of woman, she was on the alert lest 
her secret preference be suspected, and so has- 
tened to conceal it by an extra amount of appar- 
ent indifference. 

Merrily the girls cut fancy paper, and folded it 
into those mysterious, old-fashioned love-boxes. 

The gifted ones set the poetical machinery 
working for the bewilderment of the receivers. 

If it did not come up to the true poetical stand- 
ard it did rhyme, and that was one thing in its 
favor ; much of it was witty, and that was another, 
which was more than can be said of much that is 
called poetry. 

The night came that was to set the quiet village 
in great commotion. 

The girls told themselves off in parties of two, 
each couple armed with one box’ intended for the 
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gratification of some favored gentleman, or the 
utter confusion and annoyance of some poor fel- 
low that had, perhaps by wholly unwitting ne- 
glect, incurred the displeasure of some village 
belle. 

The envied shop-girls had been invited to share 
the village frolic, and as one saw from almost 
every house one, two, or three girls come quietly 
out into the darkness, their curiosity must have 
been greatly aroused. 

It was ten o’clock, and the orderly and quiet 
village had been silent and dark an hour. Now, 
in the clear starlight could be seen the dusky 
forms of various couples, their faces well hidden 
from the view of the curious by poke-sunbonnets, 
and in the semi-darkness could but remind one of 
the twinlike nuns that one often meets in the street 
bent upon some errand of mercy. 

The smothered laughter of these girls did not 
indicate that they had been summoned to the 
sick- or death-bed of some friend. No; this was 
surely and purely a country girl’s frolic. 

They had promised each other not to speak 
even if caught, so that the young men should be 
left all at sea as to which particular girl had par- 
ticular interest in any particular box. 

The girls had wagered a quart of peanuts that 
Mabel Luce could never pass the ordeal without 
speaking. ; 

Mabel was disgusted, and promised a daub to 
all the young people in the village if she was not 
as silent as the grave. 

The girls were delighted at her offer; for they 
were sure of a frolic now. Country girls have so 
few pleasures that an invitation to ‘‘draw’’ mo- 
lasses candy, or as is the more common expres- 
sion, a ‘*candy-daub,”’ is a thing to be appre- 
ciated. 

Having attended such gatherings, I can truly 
say that to call it a daub, though it has not an 
elegant sound, is most expressive of its character. 
The girls knew Mabel’s peculiar faculty for get- 
ting into a ‘“‘scrape,’’ and they were positive that 
she would scream, or do something, and then 
they should have ‘‘ the daub.”’ 

Silently those dusky couples sped to their ap- 
pointed localities, suspended their boxes by loops 
of ribbon on the door-latches, rapped with all their 
power, and then turned and ran swiftly—away ? 
How is this? 

They had calculated upon gaining one or two 
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‘Japs”’ to their credit whilst the boys were wak- 
ing up and dressing; but the boys were not nap- 
ping, and nine-tenths of the girls were caught 
within twenty feet of the door. 


THE JUNE-BOX. 


There is. always a traitor in every crowd, and 


Mattie Rice, knowing that Mabel was one of the 
two that were to hang Frank Jefford’s box, had 
hoped, by representing the matter in a certain 
light to him, to create a disgust upon his part 
toward Mabel and her partners in the evening’s 
folly that would bring into full relief her own 
more ladylike (?) charms. 


To him she represented that she had contemp- | 


tuously refused to assist the girls, while in truth 


she had aided the affair to her utmost, suggesting | 


many absurd points that the others would not 
have thougnt of; but, exhilarated by the increas- 
ing excitement, they readily accepted her sugges- 
tions, many of which at the outset they would 
have scorned. 


At the last moment Mattie professed to be suf- | 


fering from a headache, and dared not go. 

Thus it was that the boys were warned, and 
were waiting with unbolted doors and latches 
lifted, ready to spring through at the first rap. 

Frank tripped as he sprang off the door-stone, 
thus giving Mabel and her companion a moment’s 
advantage ; the two girls ran swiftly as antelopes, 


and he could not gain upon them; they bravely | 


kept ever just beyond his reach; on, on they sped 


through the village and down the hill to the valley | 


beneath, across which ran the lovely stream 
called Woodsey River, from the heavy forests that 
adorned much of its banks. 

Beyond the bridge rose a hill, and as he saw 
them already faltering he knew the race was nearly 
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over, for they must lessen their pace to ascend 
the hill. 


CHAPTER III. 


Who the fair runners were he was at a loss to 
decide; in vain had he tried to tempt them to 
answer his calls, or even to laugh so that he might 
recognize them. 

They have steadily sped on, regardless of all 
except their desire to outdistance him, and to 
escape somehow. 

The race is nearer over than they think; Frank 
suddenly gains upon them so much that he thinks 
to grasp the one nearest him—almost is not quite, 
Frank ; she springs to one side to elude him, and 
goes sliding down a steep embankment; crash 
goes a rickety rail fence, there is a sound as of 

the plashing of water, and a voice at the same 
moment shrieked in terror, ‘‘ Frank !’’ 

Stopping not a moment, but with boots and 
coat on Frank springs over the railing, and ina 
few moments—he knows who hung his June-box. 

As the girls prophecied, Mabel had as usual 
| **done something ;’’ she had forgotten the prox- 
| imity of the bridge, and when she jumped to one 
| side she struck on the embankment at the left, 
_and so slipped into the water outside of the 
| bridge. 
| It was, fortunately, one of those common cases 
| where all were ‘‘ more frightened than hurt ;’’ but 
oh, the mysterious mysteries of love! that one 
| wild cry of ‘* Frank’’ had cast down all the bar- 
| riers that Mattie Rice’s shrewd misrepresentations 
| had built up, and nothing earthly could hence-. 
| forth divide those two hearts that from that mo- 
_ ment began to ‘‘ beat as one.”’ 





THE sun does not forbid the diamond to sparkle, 
nor the dew-drop to glisten, nor the cloud to shine ; 
so neither does religion in the soul extinguish or 
absorb the passions within itself; it purifies and 
beautifies and illuminates them all. Then, there- 
fore, God demands that we shall not love our chil- 
dren, our friends, or our country less, but that 
we shall love him first, that we may love all these 
rightly. 





| We know with what an excellent nicety the 
skillful engraver can represent the forms he de- 
signs to produce ; but it is essential to his art that 
the substance he engraves upon should be suited 
to receive the impression. What could he do on 
the surface of coarse tile? So God refines the 
heart, to fit it to receive his lovely image, and 
then, by the operation of his Spirit, completes 
the glorious work. 
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HOW LOVE BECAME BLIND. 


By Frep. F. Foster. 


L’AMOUR EST AVEUGLE.—Frencu Provers. 


ONE glorious summer morning, when quite young, 
Love went to practice with his bow and arrow 

Beside a stream which often has been sung, 
Though it is but a brook, sluggish and narrow. 


Upon the farther bank there sat a maid, 

Whose age none knew exactly. Most, surmising, 
Pronounced it fully twoscore. This, she said, 

Was fifteen years too many. ’Tis surprising 


But true, that scarce a spinster can be found 
Who is, according to her calculation, 

Past thirty, at the most. Just look around 
For proof. I’m right, I’ll wage my reputation. 


Fat, fair, and “twenty-five;’? her head bowed low 
And hand above her eyes proved some deep trouble 

Was rankling in her breast. The Jose, you know, 
Expresses a great deal,—where one sits double. 


The little archer had not thought to find, 

That morn, a better game than dove or linnet ; 
Though he, by far, preferred the human kind 

To shoot at, there was so much more sport in it. 


This unsuspecting maid was choicer game 
Than he had seen in a long time; ’tis awful, 
The thought how cruel Love can be. I blame 
Him very much for deeming such prey lawful. 


It always seemed, if I were in his place, 

My purposed victims I would give fair warning ; 
Do battle with them bravely, face to face, 

Not like a coward, open warfare scorning. 


And yet I never found in history,— 

My reading it has been somewhat extensive ; 
To me it was, not zs a mystery,— 

An era in which love played the defensive. 


The reason why is plain. For his attacks 

He’ll choose the strangest ways and times and places, 
When we are least prepared to thwart his knacks, 

The best that we can do is—make wry faces. 


In fragrant roses, which some gentle girl, 
Receiving from a friend, to her lip presses, 

The wretch is oft ensconced, and thence doth hurl 
The dart which her young heart sorely distresses. 


I’ve heard he slyly lurks within a kiss, 
That unsubstantial thing,—the necromancer! 
Do I believe it? Well, he may. How? This 
I candidly confess I cannot answer. 


We cannot fight against an enemy 
If we have no idea of his position. 

No one e’er knows where Love may chance to be; 
Therefore he meets with little opposition. 


But to the tale.-—To think that he could wound 

The pensive maid, pleased Love beyond expression. 
I fail to see what pleasure can be found 

In harming others.—Pardon the digression. 


In medio tutissimus ; append 
An 77s, and it means, applied to writing, 
‘* Stick to your text.’”’—To do so I intend, 
But sometimes am erratic, when inditing. 


So, vevenons a nos moutons:—although 

The phrase is French, I think it is quite pat in 
This place; for, if translated, it will show 

An import like the other, which is Latin. 


The bow-man,—call it deau-man, an you choose,— 
Searched through his quiver with deliberation, 
To find an arrow suitable to use; 
One that, when shot, would make no deviation, 


But go right to the mark; in every part 

The perfectest, so smooth, so straight, so slender, 
So finely pointed it st pierce the heart, 

However hard it be; if it was tender, 


Why, all the better. Then he took his bow, 
And to its string the shaft he nicely fitted. 

His aim was good,—it mostly is, you know,— 
The arrow flew and—had the Fates permitted 


His plans to prosper,—I should not delay, 
But let an epitaph 4ere end the story. 

It haps “ the best-laid plans gang aft agley,”’ 
Are likely to result in shame, not glory. 


They did in this case. When the arrow hit, 
’Twas in the very spot where Love intended 
To have it hit, the heart; they say that it 
Is injured far more easily than mended. 


Mirabile! although the arrow went 

Exceeding swift, it, having struck, rebounded,— 
So obdurate the heart ’gainst which ’twas sent, 

And, as ’twere Parthian, by it Zove was wounded. 


It struck him in the eye and put it out, 

To his discomfort and great consternation. 
The other eye, I haven’t any doubt, 

Grew blind from sympathetic inflammation. 
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A STORY OF MARYLAND IN 1725. 


By JAMEs HUNGERFORD. 


CHAPTER XII.—(CONTINUED. ) 

It was near the dinner hour when the master of 
Faywood returned to the library. ‘The secretary | 
had just concluded the work assigned to him, | 
together with a thorough analysis of the contents | 
of the loose pieces of paper which he had found, 
and which he had replaced in the position in 
which he had discovered them. 

‘*T owe you an apology, Mr. Fortescue,’’ said 
Mr. Burton, ‘‘ for keeping you so long from the 


whom we have assembled here; but I was very 
anxious to have your opinion of the condition of 
those accounts as soon as possible. Are you 
through with the examination of them ?”’ 

‘¢ Yes, sir,’’ was the answer. 

‘‘And what do you think of them?’’ inquired 
the ex-lawyer. 

‘*To all appearance,’’ answered the secretary, 
‘they seem to be fair, correct, and legally 
stated.’’ 

‘That is what I had anticipated would be your 
opinion,’’ returned Mr. Burton. ‘‘ And yet, Mr. 
Fortescue, these are the accounts which my mys- 
terious visitants insist upon my correcting. But 
how am I to correct what is already correct? Can 
it be that they are beings from a higher and better 
world who demand the performance of an impos- 
sibility? I begin to think with you that the de- 
vices which have been imposed upon me have 
been performed by application of discoveries in 
the natural sciences yet commonly unknown. 
They are, I doubt not, the tricks of some mean 
and underhanded enemy of mine.”’ 

The secretary looked serious, and seemed to be 
plunged into thought for a moment or two, as if 
he were considering the subject as presented by 
Mr. Burton’s observations. 

‘‘ But who in this neighborhood,” he replied, at 
length, ‘* possesses the requisite knowledge? and 
what enemies have you at all? I know of none.” 





‘Charles Leon is the only person whose interest 
VoL. XIV.—29 


seems to be at all concerned in the matter,’’ sug- 
gested Mr. Burton. 

‘*That is very true,’’ replied the secretary. 
‘*But the young man has a very high character 


_ for frankness and honesty ; and, to judge from the 
_ expression of his face and his general bearing, I 
| should think that he is a man who, if he had 
| cause even to be offended with any one, would 
| very soon inform that person of the state of his 
| feelings. 
enjoyment of the society of the pleasant company | 


Besides, you remember the high-toned 
manner in which you told me that he had refused 


| your liberal offers. That fact does not exhibit on 


his part a self-seeking spirit.”’ 

‘That refusal of his, however,’’ returned Mr. 
Burton, ‘‘ may have been only in accordance with 
a plan to force me to surrender Leon Manor.”’ 

‘*T cannot say anything as to that, sir,’’ replied 
the secretary, who did not at all like the course 
which the conversation was taking; for he had 
formed a high opinion of young Leon. ‘If you 
have no further work for me to do just now, Mr. 
Burton, I should like to walk in the open air for 
a while.’’ 

‘**T have nothing more to require of you at this 
time, Mr. Fortescue,’’ was the reply. ‘‘Go out 
and enjoy yourself. But—allow me to ask you 
again—are you certain that there is no error, no 
flaw of any kind in these accounts ?”’ 

‘* They exhibit no omission, no oversight what- 
ever, sir,’’ answered the secretary; ‘‘ but have all 
the directness and perspicuity which the law re- 
quires—so far at least as I am qualified to judge.’’ 

And Mr. Fortescue, with a polite bow, turned 
and left the room. A few minutes afterwards Mr. 
Burton saw him promenading with Mr. Sumter in 
the back yard, which was overlooked by the 
library windows. 

**It is evident,’’ said Mr. Burton to himself, 
‘that Mr. Fortescue—like most others, I must 
confess—thinks well of young Leon. I wonder if 
it is possible that Fortescue has anything to do 
with this mysterious matter.’’ 
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The master of Faywood walked for a while up 
and down the rcom, apparently in deep thought. 

‘“No,’’ he said, at length; ‘* Mr. Fortescue can 
have nothing to do with the matter. His interest 
lies rather the other way ; for, if I lose Faywood, 
he must know he will lose his office of secretary. 
Bless my life !’’ he continued, ‘‘ how thirsty I am 
to-day.”’ 

As he spoke he took up a pitcher which stood 
upon a table and poured its contents, for there 
was but enough for a drink in it, into a tumbler. 
There was at once a quick sound as of a slight 
explosion, and immediately the water caught fire 
and continued to burn for a while with a low but 
plainly visible flame. At the same instant a soft 
but distinct voice was heard to speak. 

‘‘Man,”’ it said, ‘‘ vain, empty man, note that 
sign. Keep your promise, or beware the conse- 
quences.”’ 

Taken entirely by surprise as he was, yet Mr. 
Burton—who, as the reader is aware, possessed 
strong nerves—replied after a moment: 

‘* You also made a promise,’’ he said; ‘‘ it was 
that there would be no disturbance made by you 
or yours in this house while Charles Leon was in 
it.”” 

‘« Charles Leon is not in this house,’’ answered 
the low and solemn voice; ‘‘nor is he on Leon 
Manor. Keep your pledge, or you shall rue its 
breaking. I depart.’’ 

Mr. Burton sprang to the window. Mr. Sumter 
and the secretary were still promenading at a 
short distance in front of it. He called to the 
former, who at once approached the window. 

‘*Mr. Sumter,’’ asked Mr. Burton, “do you 
know where Charles Leon is ?”’ 

‘‘He rode away to Patuxent Town an hour or 
two ago,’’ was the answer. ‘‘ He received a note 
informing him that a gentleman who wished to 
purchase a tract of land in Baltimore County which 
had recently been patented to Charles, wished to 
see him at once at the inn in the village. The 
young gentleman bade me make his apologies to 
you for his sudden departure. Will you not come 
out and join us in our walk ?”’ 

Mr. Burton was glad to be relieved for a while 
from the oppression of his own thoughts, and at 
once accepted Mr. Sumter’s invitation. 

It suits the purposes of our story to let the 
reader know, at the close of this chapter, that the 
offer which was made to Charles Leon for the 





| companions. 
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land which had been patented to him by the Pro- 
prietary Government was so liberal, being five 
thousand pounds, that, after consulting Mr. Sum- 
ter by a note sent by a mounted messenger and 
receiving from that gentleman an approving an- 
swer, he accepted the offer, and a few days after- 
wards executed in legal form the papers necessary 
to transfer the title. The name and title of the 
purchaser was Sir Alfred Leighton, Baronet. 


CHAPTER XIII.—MR. BURTON DETERMINES TO DEFY 
THE GHOSTS. 

TuE hours of the second day of the féte were 
passed by the different guests in a variety of 
amusements. Some rambled over the grounds 
around the house; others had made a party to go 
down Jack’s Bay in canoes to the river to fish; 
several little companies had gone away on horse- 
back to visit some of the most picturesque scenes 
in the neighborhood ; and two parties, each at- 
tended by a negro fiddler, had gone to different 
points on the westward edge of the table-land 
overlooking the Patuxent to dance on the green 
sward. To every one of the points visited viands 
and drinks were sent by the hands of servants 
from Faywood, that each little band of com- 
panions might spend the whole day, if desiring to 
do so, in their chosen locality. Even for the 
fishing party a plentiful lunch of the same kind 
was conveyed to an appointed spot in a grove on 
the river’s bank. 

Everywhere, among the slaves as well as the 
white folks, joy and festivity, fun and frolic pre- 
vailed. Even the elder guests gave way for the 
nonce with almost youthful enthusiasm to the 
spirit of enjoyment that ruled the occasion. Of 
the many human beings who were gathered in 
and around Faywood all were in a mood to grasp 
the pleasures which waited but to be seized—all 
but the master of the place. Within his bosom 
the world and conscience, ambition and justice 
waged a stormy war. 

It was not long that Mr. Burton remained with 
the merchant and the secretary. The excitement 
of his mind could not be quieted by the usually 
soothing influences of cheerful and intellectual 
conversation. His thoughts would ceaselessly 
revert to the one engrossing subject ; and thus he 
was at some times absent-minded, and at other 
times would abruptly take part in the talk of his 
Becoming at length aware that the 
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singularity of his demeanor was attracting their | which he had heard respecting this individual, 
attention, he pleaded a severe headache, and de- | who was generally known by the title of ‘the 


claring that a rapid gallop was the speediest cure | Hermit of Jack’s Bay.”’ 


for it, called a servant and ordered his best riding- 
horse to be saddled. 
tlemen who were with him for not inviting them 
to accompany him, on the plea that he should 
travel too fast for their enjoyment, and requested 
Mr. Fortescue to fill his place as host toward those 
of the guests who would take dinner in the man- 
sion, and also to state the excuse for his absence 
to them and to Mrs. Burton. 

Calvert County is a long and narrow peninsula 
lying between the Chesapeake Bay and the Patux- 
ent River; and the main road of the county runs 
along the summit of the low ridge which divides 
the waters which flow eastward into the bay and 
westward into the river. To avoid meeting with 
any of the wandering groups of his visitors who 
had left Faywood on horseback, Mr. Burton, put- 
ting the fine animal which he rode into a swift 
canter, took the most direct route to this road. 
When he left his house his mind was in a state 
approximating chaos; nor was he enabled to quiet 
it down into a condition of something like order 
until he had reached and was speeding along this 
highway of the county. 

The incident of the burning water had at first 
shocked Mr. Burton greatly ; the mysterious voice 
he had become, as it were, accustomed to; yet amid 
the very terror which it had inspired, there flashed 
across his mind the glimpse of an idea which was 
suggested to him by the very incident itself, and 
which seemed to promise, if he could only tran- 
quilize his mind into such a state as to be enabled 
to see it more clearly, something that would at 
least resemble relief, 

** As the mist resembles rain.” 

It was for the purpese of eliminating this idea 
that he wished to be away by himself; and by the 
cheering effect of horseback exercise, so stimula- 
ting to thought, he hoped to be aided in achiev- 
ing this purpose. 

The thought which, even in the midst of his 
alarm at the last unusual and amazing incident 
which had occurred to him, had darted like a 
lightning flash into his mind, was that there was, 
or at least had lately been, in the neighborhood a 
person who, it was popularly believed, devoted 
himself to the study of the occult sciences. Mr. 


The more he reflected 


| upon what he had heard respecting this man, the 


He apologized to the gen- | 





more was his impression strengthened that this 
mysterious person was the prime agent of all his 
own troubles. ‘True, it was generally believed 
that Walter Waken had left the neighborhood if 
not the country; but who knew to a certainty 
that he had done so? Might he not still be lurk- 
ing around Faywood deeply disguised, or suppos- 
ing that he had actually taken his departure, 
might he not have left his representative or repre- 
sentatives—for Mr. Burton was satisfied that there 
were at least two concerned in the execution of 
the mysterious plot of which he was the victim, 
having recognized that number of voices from the 
invisible actors—and given them full instructions 
how to produce the marvelous effects which had 
been wrought? In this connection he remem- 
bered also that he had heard that Charles Leon 
had rendered the highest service to this mysteri- 
ous Hermit of Jack’s Bay by having saved his life 
from a party of enraged fishermen. 

The only reflection which prevented him from 
feeling absolutely certain that this theory was the 
true one, was the evident impossibility of account- 
ing for the voices being distinctly heard, even in 
broad daylight, from no visible being. Still, he 
thought, there might be in science some means, 
unknown to him, of producing this effect also. 

The result of this train of reflection was that 
Mr. Burton came to the determination that he 
would not surrender Leon Manor, with his new 
dignities which he enjoyed so much, and that, for 
the purpose of retaining his possessions, he would 
brave all that the ghosts could do. 

‘¢T do not believe,’’ he said to himself, with 
the view of strengthening his courage to sustain 
this resolve, ‘‘ that these are spirits; but if they 
are such, it is folly tu suppose that spirit can affect 
matter except through means of the human organ- 
ism. Even if they are beings of the other world, 
then they can do me no injury. But I will solve 
the mystery of the matter if I am again annoyed, 
even if it should be necessary to tear the house 
down and rebuild it in order to do so. At the 
worst I can sell Faywood, and purchase another 
estate with the money.”’ 

Having come to this resolve, Mr. Burton turned 


Burton recalled to mind all the marvelous things | his horse’s head homeward. He had scarcely left 
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the main county road and entered that which led 
from it to Faywood when he met a gentleman on 
horseback, who was followed by a negro servant, 
also mounted, and carrying across his saddle a 
heavy pair of saddle-bags. The stranger, who 
was a small and bright-eyed man, drew in his 
rein when he met the master of Faywood, and ex- 
tended his hand to him. 

‘* How do you do, Burton ?” he said. 

‘* Why, how are you, Moredon ?”’ was the reply. 
‘* Here you are passing right through Leon Manor, 
in a direction leading from the mansion. How 
can you have the conscience, sir, to pass by my 
house without making at least a call? Come, go 
back with me. ‘There is a large and very agree- 
able company assembled at Faywood now, and I 
think that we can make your time pass pleasantly, 
if you will spend some days with us.’’ 

‘¢Thank you, my dear fellow,’’ said the gentle- 
man who had been called Moredon. ‘I should 
have stopped without requiring an invitation to 
do so; but the fact is, I am now pressed for time. 
Having to come to this neighborhood at all has 
been a serious inconvenience to me; but my hon- 
orable client, Sir Alfred Leighton, so insisted 
upon it that I was obliged to yield.’’ 

“The business must be a very important one then 
which brings you to this part of the country,’’ re- 
marked Burton. ‘‘ But I beg your pardon ; I fear 
that I am seeming impertinent.” 

‘* Not at all,”’ said the other; ‘‘ there is no need 
of secrecy about the matter that I know of; and 
besides you are a ‘brother chip.’ The fact is, 
young Charles Leon, the son of your old client, 
has lately received a patent for five thousand acres 
of land, which patent has been located in Balti- 
more County. Sir Alfred has taken a fancy to 
purchase this land ; and, what would be singular, 
but that he is such a queer man himself, his in- 
structions to me were very positive that I should 
not offer for it less than five thousand pounds, and 
should purchase it at any price.’’ 

‘* You succeeded in making the purchase then, 
I suppose ?’’ remarked Mr. Burton. 

**Of course; young Leon very easily accepted 
so brilliant an offer,’’ was the reply. ‘The 
young man—a noble young fellow that, Burton, 
by the way—had the frankness to say, however, 
that the price was too high. But I told him that 
Sir Alfred would not take it at a less price, and 
that I had no doubt that my client knew that it 








was worth the money. Even then he did not 
yield until he had consulted his employer, Mr. 
Sumter, in whom he seems to have great faith, 
and who approved of the sale. I had to wait for 
more than a half-hour until a note was sent to Mr. 
Sumter at your house, and an answer brought 
back.”’ 

A minute or two after this information was 
given to his friend by the lawyer from Annapolis, 
the two gentlemen parted, Mr. Moredon to return 
to the colonial capital, and Mr. Burton to Fay- 
wood. It occurred to the latter, as he rode to- 
ward his home at a more leisurely pace than that at 
which he had left it, that it was a singular coinci- 
dence that Charles Leon should have received this 
money at such a time, just as if it were given to 
him to pay off all that justly remained of his 
father’s indebtedness, that his claims to Iseon 
Manor might be full and complete. Mr. Burton 
shuddered at the thought that the hand of Heaven 
might be in this thing; but the ex-lawyer did not 
change his resolve. He remembered Sir Alfred 
Leighton as a young English gentleman, distin- 
guished for his learning, who had visited the 
colony some years before, and who had been very 
intimate with Mr. Leon’s son-in-law, Mr. Evelin, 
in company with whom he had visited Faywood 
some months before its late owner’s death, and 
had spent some weeks there. Mr. Burton himself, 
however, had never to his knowledge met the young 
Englishman. 


CHAPTER XIV. FRIGHT THE SIXTH.—UNIVERSAL 
ALARM.—MR. BURTON YIELDS. 

THE second day of the féte passed with the 
guests as it had already been mentioned as being 
passed. At night there was again a dance; but 
as almost every one was fatigued with the excite- 
ment and almost constant exercise of the day, all 
retired to bed nearly an hour sooner than they 
had done the previous night. 

Mr. and Mrs. Burton occupied a room on the 
second floor and in the eastern wing of the man- 
sion. This room adjoined another in which the 
children and their negro nurses slept. 

It was an hour perhaps after all the household, 
guests and ordinary residents, had retired to their 
respective sleeping apartments, and every human 
being in the house was deeply plunged into slum- 
ber, when Mr. Burton was aroused from sleep by 
a slight touch upon his shoulder. At the same 





instant the voice which he had heard, the first of 
the two mysterious voices, spoke into his ear in 
tones so low that they were but little more than 
whispered. 

‘* Are you at length convinced,”’ said the voice, 
‘that it is useless for you to contend against fate ? 
that heaven itself is determined that you shall not 
enjoy your ill-gotten gains ?”’ 

‘$I am convinced,’’ replied Burton, who had 
become so used to such a visitation, and so as- 
sured by previous experience that he would not be 
physically injured, that he had now but little per- 
sonal fear of it, ‘‘ that I am the victim of a conspi- 
racy which seeks to deprive me of my just rights, 
and that the spiritual world has nothing to do 
with these persecutions of me.”’ 

‘You speak,’’ said the soft voice, with a sarcas- 
tic emphasis, ‘‘ as if you considered yourself inno- 
cent. Let me assure you that I am not ignorant 
of the real condition of things. Upon the pay- 
ment to you of three thousand four hundred and 
thirty-one pounds, sixteen shillings and fourpence, 
Charles Leon is entitled to Leon Manor, with all 
its slaves, household furniture, cattle and other 
farming stock, ‘and all and every appurtenance 
and appurtenances thereunto belonging or in any 
wise appertaining.’ ’’ 

Mr. Burton was so astounded by this intimate 
acquaintance with the true state of things, which 
he had considered to be known only to himself, 
that he remained silent. 

‘Let me give you another word of warning,’’ 
resumed the voice. ‘‘Should you persist in your 
obstinacy, something will occur which will arouse 
your wife from her sleep. With the instinct of a 
mother she will run into the nursery. Do you not 
follow her. If you do, I shall also speak there ; 
and you will be exposed before her and your 
children.”’ 

Mr. Burton was still silent. 

“Will you do what is right?’’ asked the un- 
seen. 

‘* Yes,’’ was answered after a while; ‘I will do 
what is right—I will hold on to my own prop- 
erty.”’ 

‘We shall see,’’ said the voice. ‘I will give 
you an idea of what will be your fate if you persist 
in doing wrong.”’ 

As the voice ceased a point of light appeared on 
the wall of the room before the bed on which Mr. 
Burton was lying. This point of light gradually 
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widened into a circle of light, in the centre of 
which the haunted man saw a human figure as 
large as life, and bearing a strong resemblance to 
himself. This figure was wrapped in the folds of 
a serpent, from whose wide-open jaws extended a 
forked and flame-colored tongue. The folds of 
the serpent seemed to be crushing the man, while 
the face of the latter expressed great agony. 

‘*¢This,’’ said the mysterious voice, ‘‘is the 
worm that never dies.’’ 

The scene began to grow less until where it had 
been there was again but a point of light. Once 
more the point of light spread to a circle. Within 
this circle of light was represented an intense fire ; 
in the midst of the fire was seen the figure of a 
man again bearing a great resemblance to the 
present owner of Faywood. Fantastic forms of 
devils in many grotesque attitudes, and with coun- 
tenances distorted into the expression of various 
evil passions, were armed with differently shaped 
sharp-pronged instruments, with which some were 
supplying the fire with fuel, others were stirring it 
into fiercer flames, and others again were torturing 
the human figure, which, with not only its face, 
but its every limb also, suggesting unutterable 
anguish, lay upon the glowing coals. 

‘¢ This, or worse,’’ said the voice, ‘‘ will be your 
final doom, if you persist in depriving the orphan 
of his just rights. What say you?”’ 

The terrified Burton made no answer; but his 
shivering body so shook the bed on which he lay 
that the motion awoke his wife. 

‘Gracious heaven !’’ cried the alarmed and yet 
scarcely more than half-awakened woman, ‘‘ what 
is the matter, husband? Are you sick ?”’ 

Then noticing the light in the room, she turned 
her face toward it. The terrible picture on the 
wall instantly disappeared, and with it the light ; 
but not before Mrs. Burton had caught a glimpse 
of the horrible scene. With a wild but faint 
scream she sprang from the bed and rushed into 
the nursery, saying, in tones which extreme terror 
made feeble, ‘‘My children! O, my children !”’ 
As she entered the nursery, a voice whispered into 
her ear, ‘‘ Be silent, at your peril.’’ Being already 
dreadfully scared, on hearing this she fell upon 
the floor in a swoon. 

Mr. Burton still retained his position upon the 
bed, tremulous and silent. 

‘‘ Are you still obdurate?’’ asked the voice. 
‘Remember you not that it is written, ‘ What 
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shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world 
and lose his own soul?’ ’’ 

Mr. Burton was a man of very resolute will 
when fully aroused ; though he absolutely shook 
with terror, yet he would not yield. 

** Tt is all a vain trick,’’ he said, yet in quaking 
tones. ‘‘It is a cunningly devised scheme of 
legerdemain. Spirits have nothing to do with it, 
or if you are a spirit who thus persecute me, I 
defy you—you can do me no personal harm. You 
may make this house uninhabitable to me and to 
my family; but I can sell the place, and thus dis- 
appoint you after all.’’ 

**T will follow you wherever you go until 
Charles Leon has his rights,’’ was the retort. 
** And as to your opinion that you are safe from 
my power, I go to prove your error. Should you 
wish to have converse with me again this night, 
come to the library. And should you not yield 
after what I am about to do, I will expose your 
evil-doing to every person in this house.’’ 

The voice ceased, and Mr. Burton lay trembling 
in his bed, fearful of what might be the next move 
of his mysterious enemies, and wondering at his 
own audacity in defying their power. 

He was shortly aroused from this sombre and 
suffering state.of mind by a fusillade (if the word 
may be used in this connection) of shrieks and ex- 
clamations, shrieks from the female and excla- 
mations from the male voices, which ran from 
chamber to chamber, suddenly bursting out in 
one room and as suddenly hushed, then breaking 
out in another and immediately ceasing again, 
until they seemed to have run through the whole 
range of sleeping apartments devoted to the guests. 
Those noises were followed by the sounds of hur- 
rying feet, which seemed to be rushing from the 
sleeping-rooms to the up-stairs passages and halls, 
and then to be pouring like a torrent down the 
broad staircase and into the parlors. 

Mr. Burton sprang from his bed. With trem- 
bling hands he felt for and found his tinder-and- 
match box, which was always kept in his room at 
night. A sulphur match was soon kindled, and 
the chamber candle lit. Mr. Burton’s first thought, 
after hastily donning his clothes, was to enter the 
nursery and look after his wife. He found her 
still on the floor, but recovering from her swoon. 

‘<Q, husband,”’ she cried, ‘‘ what is the matter? 
What has happened? Did I really see that terrible 





picture, or was I dreaming ?’’ 
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‘‘What picture are you talking of, my dear ?”’ 
he said. ‘‘ You must have been dreaming.”’ 

«¢ And what is the matter with you, Mr. Bur- 
ton?’’ exclaimed the agitated woman. ‘‘ Your 
face is very white.’’ 

‘*Tt was enough to make me pale, I should 
think,’’ replied the husband, ‘‘ to be waked up by 
a shriek, and to find you gone. 
dear, get up and go to bed.”’ . 

He lit the nursery candle as he spoke, and 
placed his own beside it ; then lifting his wife, he 
carried her back to her room and laid her in bed. 
After doing this he went again into the nursery, 
where the children and their nurses were still 
sleeping soundly, and returned with both the 
candles. Placing one of these upon a table in the 
chamber, and retaining the other in his hand, he 
turned to leave the room. 

‘*Oh, do not go away, Mr. Burton,’’ cried the 
terrified wife. ‘‘I think that I heard loud cries 
a while ago; I am sure that I heard the sounds of 
hurrying feet.’’ 

‘‘T heard those sounds too,’’ replied the hus- 
band, ‘‘and am going to see what has caused 
them. Nothing will disturb you. I will waken 
one of the negro nurses, and send her in to stay 
with you till I return.”’ 

He did as he said that he would, and then went 
down stairs. 

When he entered the parlors he found every 
guest in the house there; of all who had been at 
Faywood the day before, not one was absent ex- 
cept Charles Leon, and he had remained at Patux- 
ent Town, at the request of Mr. Sumter, to post in 
his account books the dealings of the last two days. 
The faces of all the collected visitors were white 
with combined awe and terror. 

‘‘Ladies and gentlemen,’’ asked Mr. Burton, 
‘‘what has happened to you all? Why is this 
singular gathering ?”’ 

They looked at each other and at him, but were 
silent. 

‘¢ Relieve my uneasiness, for heaven’s sake,”’ 
urged the host. ‘* Can none of you speak ?”’ 

‘*T know not what has happened to others,’’ 
replied Mr. Bourne, ‘‘and can therefore speak 
only for my wife and myself. We were aroused 
from sleep by a voice that said in our ears, 
‘Awake!’ As soon as my eyes were opened I 
saw the figure of the late Mr. Leon standing be- 
fore me, looking as he looked in life. My wife 


But come, my 
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shrieked, and I could not avoid making an excla- 
mation. Upon this the figure motioned us to 
silence with its finger, and saying, in a very solemn 
voice, ‘Wrong has been done,’ instantly disap- 
peared, Hearing the doors of other rooms open- 
ing and their occupants rushing out into the hall, 
Mrs. Bourne and myself quickly dressed and 
_ hastened to join the other guests.’’ 

On further investigation it was found that a 
scene of the same description had been enacted 
in the rooms of all the visitors. The stampede 
had commenced from the room occupied exclu- 
sively by ladies, who doubtlessly sought instinct- 
ively the protection of their male friends. 

No persuasion of their host could induce any of 
the guests to return to their rooms; they all 
declared their determination to watch together in 
the parlors during the remainder of the night. 
Finding that they could not be moved from this 
resolve, Mr. Burton, accompanied by Mr. Bourne 
and Peter Dunning, went into the cellar; and 
soon the three gentlemen returned laden with 
bottles of wine. Glasses were on a sideboard in 
one of the parlors. 

Leaving his guests supplied with these means of 
artificial courage to carry them through the night, 
Mr. Burton went into the library and closed and 
locked the door of that room behind him. He 
was convinced that life would have no enjoyments 
for him while he was harassed by these mysterious 
visitations; and he reflected at the same time that, 
even after surrendering Leon Manor, he would 
still be wealthy enough to live in a very good 
style. It was evident, moreover, that, if he re- 
sisted his mysterious visitants any longer, his 
reputation might be ruined by their revelations 
among all his acquaintances. To do him justice, 
he was also distressed at learning that Mrs. Burton 
also was liable to be haunted and harassed; for he 
was much attached to his wife and children. He 
therefore made a virtue of necessity and deter- 
mined to submit in good faith to the demands of 
the spirits. Immediately on entering the library, 
then, he said, in a low but distinct voice: 

‘Are you here, mysterious being ?”’ 

‘**Yes,’’ replied the same musical voice which 
he had last heard in his sleeping apartment. 

‘**I yield,’’ said Mr. Burton, ‘‘ and will do all 
that you require. But cannot this be done with- 
out sacrificing my character before the commu- 
nity ?”’ 





‘*Yes,’’ was the reply. ‘‘ But you must make 
a confidant of Mr. Sumter or your secretary; both 
of them are kindly disposed toward you, and you 
may safely rely upon either of them. Authorize 
the one or the other of these two gentlemen to 
make your proposals known to Charles Leon and 
to inform him at the same time of the true motives 
which govern you. My word for it that your 
secret will not only be safely kept, but that the 
parties entrusted with it will think more highly of 
you for the sacrifice which you will make for jus- 
tice and right. I bid you a kind, and, I hope for 
your sake and for that of all others interested, a 
final, adieu; for I believe that you will now keep 
your word.”’ 

Mr. Burton returned to his chamber much re- 
lieved in mind by having determined to do right. 
He found his wife much quieted by the stillness 
which was again established in her part of the 
house. It is a remarkable fact that Mr. Burton 
passed the rest of the night in a sound and tran- 
quil sleep. Such was one of the happy effects of 
an approving conscience. 


CHAPTER XV.—MYSTERIES EXPLAINED. 

WHEN the breakfast-bell was rung at Faywood 
the next morning, not one of those of the guests 
who lived in the immediate neighborhood ap- 
peared at the table; they had made excuses and 
returned home. The visitors from greater dis- 
tances continued to depart during the morning ; 
and one hour after the dinner was over no one 
but the usual white and black members of the 
household remained about the premises. No per- 
suasions had proved sufficient to induce a single 
guest to pass another night in the house. 

Mr. Burton remained firm to his promise ; and 
this persistency of his company in taking their 
departure removed any desire which may have 
remained in his heart to continue living at Fay- 
wood. It was evident that the place was tabooed 
and would continue to be so, at least while he was 
its master. When the last guest had departed he 
requested his secretary to accompany him to the 
library, having determined to make that gentle- 
man his confidant in preference to Mr. Sumter. 
This determination was caused partly by the fact 
that the secretary was already somewhat in his 
confidence, and partly by the consideration that 
this individual, owning no property and having 
no other ties in the neighborhood, might soon 
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cease to reside in it; besides, while in his em- 
ployment he would be to some extent under his 
control. 

For these reasons Mr. Burton unbosomed him- 
self to Mr. Fortescue. He withheld from the 
secretary no fact relating either to recent incidents 
or to the true condition of accounts between the 
estate of the late Mr. Leon and himself. He 
defended himself, however, against the supposi- 
tion that he had had any consciously dishonest 
intentions, having believed until recently that his 
title to Leon Manor being legal, was therefore 
also just. 

Mr. Fortescue expressed to Mr. Burton his 
perfect faith in the truth of this last statement, 
his high appreciation of the sacrifice made, and 
his conviction that he who had surrendered so 
much property for the sake of right would find a 
constant source of happiness during his future life 
in the reflections arising from that act. A horse 


was then ordered to be saddled and bridled and 
brought to the front entrance of the mansion ; 
and, late as it was in the afternoon, being but 
an hour or two to sunset, the secretary mounted 
and rode away to Patuxent Town to fulfill at once 


the commission with which he had been intrusted. 

Mr. Fortescue easily secured a private interview 
with Charles Leon. The statement which he 
made to that young gentleman, and of which he 
afterwards informed his employer, was that a close 
and thorough analysis made by Mr. Burton of the 
great array of accounts between himself and the 
estate of Charles’s father had convinced the ex- 
lawyer that an immense error had been made 
against the late Mr. Leon’s heir, and that, upon 
payment to Mr. Burton by Charles Leon of the 
sum of three thousand four hundred and thirty- 
one pounds, sixteen shillings and fourpence, the 
whole of Leon Manor, with the slaves and all 
things belonging to it, was of right the property 
of the latter. 

Charles Leon was at first disposed to believe 
that this was but another effort on the part of 
Mr. Burton to force his generosity upon him; 
but, on Mr. Fortescue’s assuring him that he had 
himself thoroughly examined the accounts, and 
that Leon Manor was in justice the property of 
the young clerk upon payment by him of the 
amount named to Mr. Burton, Charles yielded 
conviction to the statement which had been made 
to him. Of course he did not refuse to receive 
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that which was of right his own; his sister, Mrs. 
Evelin, had, partly at the time of her marriage 
and partly subsequently, receiyed the portion in- 
tended for her by her father. 

The remainder of our story may be rapidly 
told. 

Mr. Burton, who was still wealthy, purchased a 
large estate in a county westward of the Patuxent 
River, to which he removed with his family be- 
tween two and three months after he had finally 
consented to do what was right. At the earnest 
solicitation of Charles Leon he had remained at 
Faywood until his new purchase had been made 
ready to receive his household. In his new home 
his days were passed with his wife and childyen 
peacefully and happily. The one grand act of 
justice which he had done purified his whole 
character; and he was ever afterwards much es- 
teemed by all who knew him. 

In the autumn following the events of this story 
Charles Leon and Alice Sumter were married, and 
took possession of Faywood. They lived there 
long and happy lives, esteemed by the rich and 
loved by the poor. Some of their descendants 
have occupied high positions not only in the 
colonial but also in the State and national coun- 
cils. After the alarm upon the second night of 
Mr. Burton’s féte no ghost or pretended ghost 
ever disturbed the inhabitants of Faywood ; but 
from the wonderful stories told in the neighbor- 
hood of the place while held by Mr. Burton has 
been sifted the true tradition which has given 
foundation to this story. 

If the reader has not already guessed who was 
the cause of the scenes of terror enacted at Fay- 
wood, a few words will inform him: 

Walter Waken—the Hermit of Jack’s Bay—Al- 
bert Fortescue and Sir Alfred Leighton were but 
different names of the same person, the last name 
being his true one. Sir Alfred while on his visit 
to Faywood with Mr. Evelin, a year or two before 
the occurrence of the principal events of our story, 
had learned by accident the secret of the hidden 
passages. It was during this visit also that he 
determined to make his hermit-abode on Jack’s 
Bay. Disguised as an elderly man and under the 
assumed name of Walter Waken, he had in that 
hermitage prosecuted his studies in the natural 
sciences, his only assistant being his young and 
only brother, who was also deeply disguised. In 
another disguise as Albert Fortescue he had been 
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the means of restoring to Charles Leon, the man 
who had saved. his life, his rightful patrimony. 
In this undertaking he had again been assisted by 
his brother disguised as Jack Tony the page. In 
his own character he had bought the patent for 
five thousarid acres of land, that his benefactor 
might have the funds necessary to pay Mr. Bur- 
ton’s claim. 

In his character of secretary Sir Alfred made 
Charles Leon acquainted, by letter, a year or two 
after their last interview, with his accidental dis- 
covery of the secret passages at Faywood; but he 
did not tell him of his own agency in the ghostly 
visitations, being fearful that the young gentleman, 


disapproving of the means by which his property 
had been obtained, might refuse to hold possession 
of it. Years afterwards, and long subsequently to 
his return to his own estates in England, he made 
known to Mr, Burton, to satisfy some scruples 
which had arisen in his own mind, his agency in 
those mysterious visitations, under a charge of 
secrecy, however. Mr. Burton, happy in his then 
thoroughly acquired uprightness of character, wil- 
lingly promised to preserve the secret, and, more- 
over, expressed his sincere thanks to Sir Alfred 

Leighton for the reformation which had been 
wrought within himself by the frights at Leon 
| Manor. 








THE EXTRADITION OF ARGUELLES. 


By GEORGE 


W. LawrTon. 


THE proposition to abolish slavery in the Island | talk to him about the mulberry and silkworm 
of Cuba, now agitated not only in the ‘‘ Ever-faith- | crop was on the pretence that he had become the 


ful Isle’’ but also at Madrid, brings to mind our 
experience with the main question, and incident- 
ally, as connected therewith, an affair in which 
Spain and certain of her slave-trade abettors were 
principally concerned. 


It is an historical matter, and one in which our | 


government, to its great credit, did not content 


itself with declarations of abstract principles and | 
precepts, but acted correctly, as a moral being, to 


right serious wrongs done to unoffending negroes 
by Spanish officers. I allude to the extradition of 
Arguelles. 

This case has not been unfrequently cited, and 
too often with disapproval, by eminent publicists, 


owing doubtless to a grave misunderstanding of | 


all the facts involved, which are here given. 

To my lady reader the subject of extradition 
may have a repelling look; but permit me to as- 
sure her that it is really very interesting, and one 
to which an hour may be given without waste, 
especially if within that time she may have the 
benefit of a world of labor devoted to its illus- 
tration. 


ready to sympathize with him when wronged, as 
he is sure to be before his journey ends. 

Horace Greeley gravely narrates from his own 
experience in Paris, how everybody’s right to 


Besides, every one travels or intends to, | 
and is wide awake over a traveller’s rights, and | 


| surety of somebody who was to do something that 

he failed to do, ruthlessly broken in upon by a 
| Parisian policeman who conducted him to the in- 
| terior of the C/Zichy and locked all those inquisitive 
| people out. Although Mr. Greeley was permitted 
for some time to look out at them and commune 
to himself about them and their industrious ways, 
they could not get within earshot of him. We 
will not, however, stop and discuss his adventures, 


| as they illustrate only the trouble a traveller is of- 


ten put to without evolving a case for extradition, 
nor mar his story by re-telling it, preferring the 


| curious reader should consult the original, still, 


| we presume, carefully preserved in the keep be- 
_ neath the tower where, in times past, Mr. Greeley 
| held forth. 
All publicists unite in declaring that no one 
ought, as a rule, to be compelled to travel against 
his will, and when he travels he carries with him 
| a natural right to enjoy himself after the manner 
of the country he is in, without being arrested and 
imprisoned therefor! and he may see what is to 
be seen, and buy what is for sale, and eat without 
being poisoned, and sleep without being robbed, 

and also remain single or get married, as love in- 
| cites, without danger of being unwillingly divorced 
| and his children put at large. But as sensible as 


| these propositions may seem to the reader, it may 
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not confidently be asserted they have always or 
that they even now are accepted by all peoples as 
self-evident. Indeed, there are yet places on this 
fair earth where the traveller cannot appear with- 
out being put into a bath-oven or over a roasting- 
pit; and even if he avoids such localities, there are 
others into which he may stumble that put him 
promptly upon the defence of his portable prop- 
erty, or his personal liberty, or his life even, as 
others beside the brave Stanley may testify. 

But few if any of my readers purpose to emulate 
Stanley, Livingstone, or Cook, delighting rather 
to take a trip to Havana, London, or the Conti- 
nent, with the reasonable expectation of not get- 
ting beyond enlightened laws and governments 
enforcing them, with opportunities to enjoy to the 
utmost all that lies in a heart innocent of offence 
to enjoy. 

But there is an annoyance to which the pleasure- 
seeking traveller may be subjected, and which is 
the peculiar invention of the latter class of gov- 
ernments, and that is, being sought for by the 
far-reaching arm of state as a proper object of 
extradition; to be seized and withdrawn from 
the allurements of a foreign land and returned to 
the sober realities of his own clime, when, possi- 
bly, it may be disclosed, he is not a figurative Mr. 
Campbell, the well-to-do cattle dealer, off on a 
lark, but a real McGregor, a cattle-stealer in 
limbo. It is that difference that warrants the 
State’s interference; but to the story of Don José 
Augustin Arguelles, a Spanish cavalier and tra- 
veller, in which we get a glimpse of Spanish 
administration, of slave-trade practices, and of 
laws, treaties, and national comity. 

In November, 1863, Arguelles was an officer in 
the royal Spanish army, and also Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of the district of Colon of the Island of Cuba. 
He had ingratiated himself in the favor of the 
authorities of the ‘‘ Ever-faithful Isle,’’ and was 
treated as one of the most reliable of lieutenants. 

Doubtless he enjoyed wielding the baton of 
power over his little sovereignty with all the 
punctilio of an old-time Peninsulares or Grandee 
of pure Catalonian descent. It appears, too, he 
had an eye to such ventures for profits as the situ- 
ation afforded. 

The district of Colon slopes from the mountains 
that form the ridge or backbone of Cuba, south- 
erly to the sea, and lies west-of-south of Havana. 
The mouths of rivers, creeks and bays separate the 





coast, opposite which is a chain of insignificant 
islands and reefs, including, however, the con- 
siderable island, Los Pinos. Between the main- 
land and reefs is a fair haven, well sheltered, with 
many passages to the open sea, more or less intri- 
cate, which afford expeditious exit to such light- 
footed craft as do not wish to be searched or 
answer too troublesome questions. 

It is well known Cuba was in those days the 
one spot on earth over which an avowed Christian 
sovereign ruled that afforded a market for negroes 
stolen from Africa by slave-traders. True, traffic 
in imported negroes was forbidden in the Spa- 
nish provinces by royal statute and treaty obliga- 
tions ; but its suppression depended almost wholly 
upon such exertions as the Captain-general and 
his lieutenants for the time being and from time 
to time put forth; and the less honorable of 
these officers found ample excuse for failures in 
the intricacies of the Spanish penal code. Indeed, 
it was not then denied by the Spanish government 
their laws were insufficient to suppress the hideous 
traffic, and slave-traders and their abettors made 
immense fortunes in the business. Their ships 
were built to hide away in the creeks and under 
the headlands of the African and Cuban coasts, 
and could swiftly elude pursuit by passing over or 
among reefs, which the larger draught vessels of 
the English and American squadrons, kept at sea 
to enforce the treaties against slave-trade, could 
not thread. The coast of the district of Colon 
was a favorite resort of these smugglers of human 
flesh, and that afforded some employment to its 
otherwise idle officials. 

In 1863 Domingo Dulce was Captain-general 
of Cuba, and he, being a large-hearted and faithful 
officer, set about the effective enforcement of the 
laws against the slave trade. In truth, so vigorously 
did he administer the laws in that relation, that 
not a slave expedition landed its cargo on the 
coast during his term which he did not capture in 
whole or in part. But it was owing to his indi- 
vidual efforts mainly this was done, in which 
respect he was an exceptional Captain-general of 
Cuba. Well then may he have been pleased 
when one November morning in that year a de- 
spatch from his lieutenant, Don José Arguelles, 
announced he had captured a large cargo of 
negroes, which had been successfully landed and 
conveyed to a plantation within the district of 
Colon, although the vessel from which they landed 
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escaped without her name and register being dis- 
covered, and that eleven hundred of these negroes 
were on their way to Havana, where in fact they 
arrived in due time. 

The generous-minded Dulce not only received 
the unhappy negroes and cared for them, but, 
greatly pleased with the zeal of his active assis- 
tant, he paid him fifteen thousand dollars as a 
governmental reward for making the capture ; and 
also, as the fortunate Arguelles desired a brief 
respite after this extraordinary effort at duty, 
during which he could carry into effect a purpose 
of his to purchase the Za Cronica, a Spanish journal 
published in New York, the confiding Dulce gave 
him in addition to his reward a leave of absence of 
twenty days in which to journey to the Continent 
and make his contemplated investment. The Don 
went to New York with Senorita on his arm, and 
securing fashionable lodgings gave himself up to 
the delights of a foreigner at large, and to spend- 
ing his money agreeably to his taste. 

But the capture of the eleven hundred negroes 
started a tripartite correspondence between the 
diplomatic agents of the United States, England 
and Spain; and we will leave the festive Don on 
Broadway for a while, and look into this diplo- 
macy. 

Mr. Savage, the American Vice-Consul at Hav- 
ana, wrote to Mr. Seward directly on the event, 
that eleven hundred negroes from Africa were 
brought to that city, captured from slavers in the 
district of Colon. Mr. Seward immediately noti- 
fied Lord Lyons of the fact, who was then the 
British Minister at Washington. This brought up 
a proposition of a joint and concurrent appeal by 
England and America, which had been suggested 
by Earl Russell in October before, to be addressed 
to the Government of Spain for an amendment of 
her laws, which tolerated the bondage of imported 
Africans landed in Cuba after they had become in 
form the property of an owner of an estate in that 
island ; and Mr. Seward now informed Lord Lyons 
that he had ‘‘ taken the instructions of the Presi- 
dent upon the suggestion; and if Earl Russell, 
with his large experience of this evil and of the 
difficulty of obtaining a correction of it, will pre- 
pare the draft of such a communication as he shall 
think may properly be addressed to the Spanish 
Cabinet, the President will with great pleasure 
authorize me to communicate with the Spanish 
Government in the same sense and spirit with 





those which shall be adopted by her Britannic 
Majesty.”’ 

In pursuance with this understanding, Lord 
Lyons submitted a draft of such a communication. 
In it he pointed out that Africans were constantly 
imported into Cuba; and while General Dulce had 
acted in good faith in carrying out the treaty 
obligations of Spain, and there had been a con- 
siderable falling off in the numbers of importa- 
tions, yet it must be borne in mind that he was 
liable to be removed at any moment, when in all 
probability the traffic would again resume its 
wonted vigor. Besides, General Dulce complains 
bitterly of the want of sufficient power conferred 
upon him, and of the inadequacy of the provisions 
of the Spanish penal code for suppressing the 
Cuban slave trade; and in order to put an end to 
it, the Spanish Government should take steps to 
amend the laws prohibiting the introduction of 
slaves into the island. The existing laws are ad- 
mitted by the Spanish authorities to be insufficient 
for the purposes for which they were framed. 
They prohibit the seizure by the authorities of 
any newly-imported negroes, no matter how noto- 
rious may have been the violation of the Spanish 
laws in introducing them, if once they have been 
conveyed to a plantation in the island; and be- 
cause nearly the whole of the population of Cuba, 
as well as the subordinate authorities, are more or 
less mixed up and interested in the slave trade, it 
is impossible to procure evidence to convict the 
parties engaged in the traffic; and the punishment 
provided by the code of slave dealers and their ac- 
complices remains entirely inoperative. He closes 
the communication with these words, honorable 
alike to himself and the government he represented : 

‘¢Eleven hundred slaves, as is well known to 
the Government of the United States, have been 
recently seized by the Captain-general of Cuba 
after they had been successfully landed and con- 
veyed to a plantation in that island. Attempts 
will doubtless be made to procure their restitution 
on the ground that they have been illegally seized 
by the captain-general ; but if one of these negroes 
is given up to the slave dealers, either by the 
orders of the Spanish Government or by the deci- 
sion of a judicial tribunal, her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment trusts the Government of the United States 
will unite with her Majesty’s Government in ad- 
dressing a serious remonstrance on the subject to 
the Spanish Government.’’ 
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Lord Lyons enclosed to Mr. Seward in the fore- 
going communication copies of papers passing 
between Sir John Crampton, the British Minister 
at Madrid, and the Spanish Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, in which Mr. Crampton particularized the 
substance of the communication submitted to Mr. 
Seward, and also pointed out the ‘‘ measures to 
which her Majesty’s Government would call the 
attention of her Catholic Majesty,’’ viz., an enact- 
ment declaring the slave trade to be piracy, and 
a modification of the code that a legal and not 
a discretionary punishment for violations of the 
Spanish laws against slave trade would be insured ; 
which subject Mr. Crampton informs Earl Russell 
in another enclosure, ‘‘ The Marquis of Miraflores 
promised he would take into consideration, and 
assured me that good will would not be found 
wanting on his part to do all that was possible to 
put an end to the slave trade.’’ On receipt of 


these papers Mr. Seward replied to Lord Lyons 
that he had, in accordance with his previous note, 
instructed our minister, Mr. Koerner, at Madrid, 
to address the Spanish Government a represen- 
tation in the same sense as that made by her 
Majesty’s Government in the communication sub- 


mitted. This action of the government was in- 
fluenced in a great measure by the Ninth Article 
of the treaty of Washington of August 9, 1842, 
between Great Britain and the United States, 
which stipulates that the parties will unite in all 
becoming representations and remonstrances with 
any and all powers within whose dominions such 
markets for African negroes are allowed to exist, 
and that they will urge upon all powers the pro- 
priety and duty of closing such markets effectually 
at once and forever. 

Spain at this time was bound by treaty with 
Great Britain to suppress the traffic in African 
‘negroes. The treaty was concluded at a time 
and under circumstances which seemed to im- 
pose a peculiar weight of moral obligation upon 
her to see that her stipulations were carried into 
full effect. But in these just expectations the 
British Government had been signally disap- 
pointed, owing doubtless to the fact that a great 
part of the revenues of Spain have been derived 
hitherto from the Island, and its prosperity was 
represented to depend upon a continued supply of 
imported slave labor. The United States had no 
treaty with Spain on the subject of the slave trade ; 
but by its statutes it declared, long before its 





treaty with Great Britain, the traffic to be piracy 
and an offence against public law. Not only did 
these grounds exist for the action of our govern- 
ment, but the President and Mr. Seward were 
also united in an earnest desire that these negroes 
captured by Arguelles might be saved, and also 
that the traffic itself be effectually and forever sup- 
pressed. With this view Mr. Koerner was directed 
‘To address a communication in general terms 
to the Spanish Minister for Foreign Affairs, setting 
forth the treaty stipulations between the United 
States and Great Britain on this subject, and stat- 
ing that it would afford the utmost satisfaction in 
this country if any obstacles existing in Cuba to 
the complete suppression of the slave trade should 
be removed.”’ 

Mr. Koerner, obeying these instructions, ad- 
dressed a note to the Spanish minister containing 
a copy of the Ninth Article of the treaty of the 
United States with Great Britain, and pointing 
out the difficulties attending the complete suppres- 
sion of the slave trade in the Island of Cuba 
through defects in its penal code, and calling 
attention to the policy of the United States in 
making the slave trade piracy and an offence 
against mankind ; also assuring the Spanish Min- 
ister, because the United States were moved by 
the purest motives, and in consideration of the 
very friendly and cordial relations existing be- 
tween them and Spain, and of the treaty between 
them and Great Britain, the engagements of which 
it was the highest duty and pleasure of the Presi- 
dent to carry out, they united with Great Britain 
in suggesting the revision of the penal code con- 
cerning the unlawful introduction of slaves into 
the Island of Cuba as will best accomplish the 
object her Catholic Majesty’s government had in 
view when those laws and regulations were enacted. 
Mr. Koerner also said: ‘‘ It is almost equally un- 
necessary for me to inform your Excellency that it 
would afford the utmost satisfaction to the Presi- 
dent and the people of the United States if any 
obstacle existing in the Island of Cuba to the com- 
plete suppression of the African slave trade should 
be removed by the considerate action of the gov- 
ernment of her Catholic Majesty.”’ 

But now we must turn again to Arguelles ; for at 
this juncture and while this cautious and friendly 
correspondence was going on, committing the 
United States to a direct interest and action in 
the welfare and freedom of the eleven hundred 
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captured negroes, Captain-general Dulce discov- 
ered his hitherto honored and trusted lieutenant 
had played him a nefarious trick characteristic of 
slave-traders. In truth, he had delivered over to 
Dulce eleven hundred and five, but yet not all of 
the negroes he had captured. One hundred and 
forty-one of the number he reported to have died 
of the small-pox, and that he burned the bodies to 
prevent contagion, while in fact he had sold them 
alive and sound into slavery. The curate of Colon 
and other local authorities had connived at the 
fraud, in order to afford the legal proof required, 
by making a new registry in which these sup- 
posed deaths were inserted, and which was sub- 
stituted for the old register, the latter Arguelles 
carrying away, probably for revivifying reading on 
such stormy and ghostly evenings as kept him off 
Broadway. These one hundred and forty-one 
negroes had yielded him on sale from $700 to 
$750 each. His anxiety for twenty days’ leave of 
absence and to purchase the Za Cronica become 
very natural after the completion of this piratical 
transaction. By the good nature and confidence 


of his chief he had been able to place his person 


and ill-gotten gains within the jurisdiction of a 
nation with which no treaty of extradition existed, 
where he believed himself to be secure. 

Not so with the accommodating curate of Colon 
and his partners in crime. They were arrested, 
convicted, and condemned for their offences, and 
set at work in the chain-gang, a mild enough pun- 
ishment surely for falsifying public records in 
order to enslave men. But Judge Navarro, Com- 
missioner of the Superior Court of the Island, 
which had .exclusive jurisdiction of such cases, 
required the presentation of Arguelles before the 
court, not only for his merited punishment but 
for the prompt liberation of his one hundred and 
forty-one hapless victims. Indeed, it appeared to 
be very difficult, and at all events would require 
long time to attain the latter object without his 
return to Cuba. 

As before stated, there was no treaty existing be- 
tween Spain and the United States providing for 
the extradition of fugitives from justice, and there 
was no statute empowering the Executive generally 
to surrender such persons. 

Don José manifested not the slightest disposi 
tion to return voluntarily to Cuba and face his 
accusers, or identify the unfortunate negroes. He 
preferred to remain in New York and spend the 





money, of which he had plenty, the price of their 
bone and muscle, to establishing his innocence 
before Judge Navarro. But the anti-slave-trade 
spirit had been thoroughly aroused, not only in 
the state offices of Great Britain and of the United 
States, but also in the breast of General Dulce, 
who denounced Arguelles as worse than a thief, 
worse than a highwayman, a scoundrel who took 
advantage of his position as a local authority to 
steal with little risk to himself. Beyond a doubt 
it was the duty of Arguelles, as Lieutenant of 
Colon, to capture the slave expedition, and to 
surrender to the captain-general all the negroes 
composing it. He discharged the first part and 
it served as a cover, enabling him to work the 
skillfully-executed roguery in the latter part of his 
duty and sell one hundred and forty-one of the 
captured negroes into slavery and pocket the pro- 
ceeds, a fact established by abundant testimony. 
Now he was disporting himself on his ill-gotten 
money in a country that declared by its statutes 
his act to be piracy, but which could not punish 
him therefor; and which he supposed was power- 
less to render him into the hands of the officers of 
his own country, there to be tried and punished 
as he richly deserved. He could be returned to 
Cuba involuntarily only by the aid of the Execu- 
tive arm of the United States, and this arm he 
confidently believed could not be raised against 
him. 

To this power nevertheless the indignant Dulce 
appealed, and asked on the grounds of national 
comity that the United States should deliver up 
to him this fugitive from justice, a fugitive for 
erimes recognized and declared by its laws to be 
against mankind, in order that he might not only 
be properly punished but that his victims might 
be identified and restored to liberty. This request 
raised an important and delicate question of in- 
ternational law, although our government acted 
with great promptness and good judgment. 

Prior to 1842 no extradition treaty existed be- 
tween the United States and other nations. Some 
of the States practiced the rendition of criminals 
on requisition made upon the Governor. And 
while this was conceded to be right between the 
States themselves, it was questioned as between 
the States and foreign powers. No community 
desired to become a safe asylum for all sorts of 
criminals from all countries near or distant ; but 
it was contended that the Constitution conferred 
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the power of extradition of fugitives from justice 
from foreign States exclusively upon the President, 
Some of the Presidents had declined to return 
such fugitives, and others had directed their ren- 
dition. In 1799 a request for the rendition of a 
fugitive from justice having been made upon Presi- 
dent Adams, he directed an examination into the 
alleged crime before the Judge of the Circuit 
Court of the District of South Carolina, in which 
the fugitive was found, and if the evidence proved 
a sufficient cause, to deliver him over to the agents 
of the British Government, which preferred the 
requisition. The doctrine generally accepted to 
be correct in America as governing this matter is 
thus stated by Chancellor Kent in his ‘‘ Commen- 
taries on American Law:”’ 

“It is declared by some of the most distin- 
guished jurists that every State is bound te deny 
an asylum to criminals, and upon application and 
due examination of the case to surrender the fugi- 
tive to the foreign State where the crime was 
committed. The language of tiiese authorities is 
clear and explicit, and the laws and usages of 
nations as declared by them rest on the plainest 
principles of justice.’’ 

Still it must be understood that while all con- 
siderate men are agreed no nation is bound to 
afford an asylum to fugitives from justice, yet 
they are not fully agreed that the nation is bound 
to deny such shelter or to surrender the fugitive 
upon demand. Within recent date John Surratt 
was surrendered up by the Pope of Rome on re- 
quest of this government. The Pope recognized 
the doctrine laid down by Kent; and Surratt, 
being charged and satisfactorily shown to him to 
have been in complicity with the assassination of 
President Lincoln, acted upon it and gave him up. 
As the facts touching that case are brief and in- 
teresting, and_ illustrate the doctrine of extradi- 
tion, they will not be an intrusion here. 

Mr. King, the American Minister at Rome, 
having received authentic information that Sur- 
ratt, under the name of John Watson, had reached 
Italy and enlisted in the Papal Guards, brought 
the matter to the notice of Cardinal Antonelli, in 
charge of foreign affairs, and wrote to Mr. Seward, 
informing him of the fact. The latter immediately 
replied, instructing Mr. King ‘‘ to ask the Cardi- 
nal whether his Holiness would now, upon an 
authentic indictment, and at the request of the 
department, in the absence of an extradition 





treaty, deliver Surratt for complicity in the assas- 
sination of the President, or whether, ‘in the event 
of this request being declined, his Holiness would 
enter into an extradition treaty with us, which 
would enable us to reach Surratt.’’ Mr. King 
promptly executed his instructions, and replied 
that his Eminence was greatly interested in the 
matter; referred to his prior conversation about 
Surratt, and said he would lay the matter before 
his Holiness, adding: ‘‘ There was indeed no ex- 
tradition treaty between the two countries, and to 
surrender a criminal where capital punishment was 
likely to ensue was not exactly in accordance with 
the spirit of the Papal Government, but in so 
grave and exceptional a case, and with this under- 
standing that the United States would do as they 
desired tu be done by under parallel circum- 
stances, he thought the request of the State De- 
partment for the surrender of Surratt would be 
granted.’’ 

The Pope immediately granted the request, and 
without waiting other formal proceedings ordered 
Surratt to be arrested and sent to the prison in 
Rome. He was then doing garrison duty in the 
Papal province; and on being arrested he escaped 
by a bold and desperate leap over the balustrade 
along the edge of the precipice near which the 
barracks occupied by the troops are built, into 
the valley below, striking on the garbage and filth 
accumulated there, and which broke in a measure 
the force of his fall. Before the guards could go 
around and come up with him he had issued from 
the valley, and was out of sight. His back and 
arm were injured in the leap; yet he reached 
Naples, and, getting aid at the British Consulate 
by passing himself off as a Canadian, he got pas- 
sage in the ship Tripoli for Alexandria. These 
facts being learned, Mr. Hale, the American Con- 
sul at Alexandria, was wired; and he, on the 
arrival of the ship, caused Surratt’s re-arrest, and 
delivered him to Admiral Goldsborough, by whom 
he was forwarded home. 

When in Italy, on his journey around the world, 
Mr. Seward was received with great consideration 
by Cardinal Antonelli, who ‘‘ expressed himself 
as not surprised that the public justice of the 
United States inconsistently allowed the escape of 
the conspirator, Surratt, whom the Pope had 
without previous treaty and without condition so 
promptly ordered to be arrested and delivered on 
Mr. Seward’s demand.”’ 
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But to return. General Dulce preferred his 
request for the rendition of Arguelles to the 
American Consul, Mr. Savage, at Havana, who 
sympathized with the request, but nevertheless 
replied: ‘‘In absence of an extradition treaty be- 
tween the two governments, and of any public or 
municipal law authorizing the rendition,’’ our 
government could not grant the request; yet he 
promised to lay the matter in a confidential way 
before Mr. Seward, which the Captain-general 
desired him to do by the earliest opportunity. 
Shortly after, the Spanish Minister at Washington 
’ addressing Mr. Seward, succinctly stating the facts, 
and adding that he was well aware no extradition 
treaty existed between the United States and Spain, 
in virtue of which the surrender of Arguelles to the 
authorities of Cuba might be obtained; yet con- 
sidering the gross and scandalous outrage which 
has been committed, as well as the interest of 
humanity at stake in the prompt resolution of this 
matter, he has not hesitated in submitting the case 
in this confidential way to the United States Gov- 
ernment in order to ascertain whether an incident 
so exceptional could not be met with exceptional 
measures. Within a few days after this request 
reached the State Department, Mr. Seward in- 
formed the Spanish Minister ‘‘If the Captain- 
general will send to New York a suitable officer, 
steps will, if possible, be taken to place Arguelles 
in his charge,’’ for the purpose of presenting him 
before Judge Navarro. Domingo Dulce, rejoicing 
in the success of his application, immediately dis- 
patched an officer of his staff to New York duly 
authorized to receive Arguelles from the hands of 
the United States Marshal and conduct him to 
Cuba, accompanying the credentials of his officer 
with a letter of thanks to his ‘‘ Excellency, Secre- 
tary Seward’’ for his codperation in this affair, 
‘* because by it he assists the exposure and punish- 
ment of a crime totally distinct from political 
matters, the result of which will be that more 
than two hundred human beings who are groan- 
ing in slavery will owe to his Excellency the 
recovery of their freedom.’’ 

Obedient to orders from Washington, the 
United States Marshal at New York one bright 
May morning appeared at Don José Arguelles’s 
lodgings, and requested his company to the 
steamer that would bear him to Havana and to 
the presence of Judge Navarro and of his irate 
chief. It was impossible for the Don to resist 





complying with this courteous request, and with 
as much spirit as the circumstances permitted, he 
departed from New York, and duly landed at the 
fort of Moro Castle, within whose walls he con- 
cocted the ingenious defence that the slave-traders, 
against whose nefarious practice he had success- 
fully warred, had brought this arrest and trouble 
upon him. But he failed to explain how he sold 
a portion of his captives into slavery and remained 
so long over his time in New York without leave, 
and from his post, consistent with his duty to the 
Spanish laws and government. The Captain-gen- 
eral on the arrival of Arguelles in Havana, re- 
newed his thanks to Mr. Seward, stating that 
‘* Arguelles’s presence alone in Cuba a very few 
hours has given liberty to eighty-six’’ of his vic- 
tims. 

So ends the story of Arguelles, which holds its 
place in public minds by reason of the doctrine of 
extradition involved, which some deem to have 
been stretched beyond proper limits. Again and 
again it has been a subject for comment. At the 
time, the case was seized upon by the opposing 
political parties out of which to make capital 
against the administration. Planks were inserted 
in their platforms charging the administration 
with a violation of the ‘‘ Sacred right of asylum,”’ 
and the presidential nominee at Cleveland in his 
letter of acceptance, arraigned Mr. Lincoln’s ad- 
ministration for what he termed ‘its crowning 
shame; its abandonment of the right of asylum, 
dear to all free nations abroad.’’ Proceedings 
also were ordered by the authorities of the State 
of New York against the United States Marshal 
for kidnapping Arguelles, which, however, came 
to naught; and recently, in a leading periodical, 
a writer discussing the subject of international 
law, writes of it in these terms: ‘‘ The action of 
the Executive branch of the government in the 
case of Arguelles was an enormous usurpation of 
power, and as a precedent is one of the very worst 
in our whole history ;’’ and adds: ‘‘ The theory 
that any person peacefully coming within the juris- 
diction of our laws, and committing no offence 
against them may, in the absence of any treaty or 
law of Congress authorizing his extradition, on 
charge of crime made by a foreign government, 
be denied the right of unmolested asylum at the 
discretion of the President of the United States, 
assigns to his office. the prerogatives of an absolute 
despot. Such was the theory put in practice with 
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reference to Arguelles.’’ We doubt whether our | 
readers will agree with the writer of those words 
that the theory he outlines was ‘‘ put in practice | 
with reference to Arguelles.”’ 

It has been noticed, doubtless, in course of this 
narrative that the conjunction of affairs with which | 
Arguelles’s case is connected imposed upon our 
government the exercise of comity towards Spain, 
which she fully reciprocated to an extent not short | 
of those afterwards extended by the Papal govern- | 
ment to us without hesitation in the matter of 
Surratt. The Senate of the United States by | 
resolution called for the correspondence in the | 
case of Arguelles, and in replying to it Mr. Sew- 
ard wisely says: ‘‘ There being no treaty of ex- 
tradition between the United States and Spain, 
nor any act of Congress directing how fugitives 
from justice in Spanish dominions shall be de- 
livered up, the extradition in the case referred to 
in the resolution of the Senate, is understood by | 
this department to have’ been made in virtue of | 
the law of nations and the Constitution of the 
United States. Although there is conflict of au- 





be practiced the one which is understood te have 


| called forth the resolution furnished a just oc- 


casion for its exercise.’’ In which views the 
United States Senate acquiesced. 

Subsequently the Spanish Government heartily 
reciprocated the comity extended to them, by de- 
livering up on request of our State department, to 
the tender justice of the city of New York, Wil- 


_liam M. Tweed, that industrious smuggler of pub- 


lic funds, without hesitation, with active prompt- 


| ness and in absence of an extradition treaty be- 


tween the two powers, with which friendly action 
no publicist has yet been found to complain. 

Spain, for the better exercise of comity between 
herself and her ancient friend, entered into an ex- 
tradition treaty with us January 5, 1877, at the 
city of Madrid, substantially covering the forego- 
ing doctrine. 

Gentle reader, you have seen in the foregoing, 
and I trust not uninteresting, narrative, nations, 
not unlike courtly gentlemen of the ‘‘old school,” 


_ having under great dignity of manner settled con- 
| victions against any immorality exhibited by their 


thority concerning the expediency of exercising | wayward children, assisting each other with many 


comity towards foreign governments by surren- | deferential bows to keep up their family discipline; 
dering at its request one of its subjects charged | and the picture is not displeasing, only it suggests 


with the commission of crime within its territory, | that, when you go abroad, you adjust all matters 
and although it may be conceded that there is no | of difference, if any there be, with the ‘old gen- 
national obligation to make such a surrender upon | |‘ tleman,”’ before departure; or he may be led to 
demand therefor unless it is acknowledged by | | accept the very considerate comity of his distin- 
treaty or statute law, yet a nation is never bound | | guished friend within whose realms you may hap- 
to furnish asylum to dangerous criminals, who are | | pen to be to impel your return to him Ze znvito. 


offenders against the human race ; and it is believed | 
that if in any case the comity could with propriety | 


Adios. 





WAITING. 


By ELizABETH OAKES SMITH. 


MESEEMS that o’er my senses steal 

The sweet aromas of a sphere 
Where amaranth and asphodel, 

And roses, glow more bright than here; 
The hinges of the golden gate 

Slide backward in their silvery groove, 
And I by crystal waters wait, 

As waits athirst the weary dove. 


I ask nor figs, nor grapes, nor store 
Of mellow apple, nor a draught 
Of nectar from supernal shore, 
Where angel lips alone have quaffed: 





Already through the portal clear 
Celestial voices come and go, 
And softly on the listening ear 
I hear the fountains as they flow. 


Oh! passing sweet from lily bed 
Steals forth a perfumed air, 
And blooms whose leaves are never shed 
Glow by the waters there; 
White hands the portal press aside, 
And give me gleams of all within, 
And scarce the golden streets they hide 
Which my full heart so longs to win. 
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By Warp ERNEsT SMITH. 


THERE are two things which the average Ameri- 
can is said to be confident of his ability to do. 
One is to write poetry, and the other is to edit a 
publication. That a vast number of our covntry- 
men, aye, and countrywomen, too, do believe 
they are poets, is proved by the innumerable 
poems which are ‘‘ pelted’’ at the editors of popu- 


lar periodicals, and in fact at editors of publica- | 
tions of all descriptions, literary and otherwise ; | 


while as for the ability to edit a periodical, no 
editor of a widely-circulated print but has re- 
ceived scores of letters from ‘‘ A constant reader,”’ 


‘A friend,’’ and ‘‘Scutarus,’’ freely offering their | 
y g 


advice as to how a publication should be con- 
ducted. 


Though the idea is somewhat prevalent that | 
the editorial position calls for no great degree of 


talent, and is a position of honor rather than 
labor, yet the contrary is the fact. No literary 
position or work calls for a higher degree of posi- 
tive ability than the editorial, whether of literary 
or political publications. An editor has to be 


constantly on the alert to keep up with the times, | 


and there are duties and annoyances which tend 
to make the situation anything but a bed of roses. 
The mere examination of the manuscripts offered 


is no small charge upon the time of the editor of | 
The number of | 


a literary magazine or paper. 
articles of all kinds offered to the popular pub- 
lications of the day almost exceeds belief. Not 
one-tenth part can be accepted; and when the 
reading and considering of this mass of manu- 


scripts is taken into account, it will readily be | 


seen that an editor’s time is not all leisure. If all 
these manuscripts were written as they should be, 


the task of their examination would be a much | 
But the irksome- | 
ness of examination is much increased by writers | 


easier matter than it now is. 


who make use of thin, pale ink, and expect the 
editor to wear his eyes out in reading their offer- 


ings; or they who write a straggling and almost | 


undecipherable hand. If they but knew how 

many manuscripts of the kind mentioned have 

been thrown into the waste-basket unread because 
VoL. XIV.—30 


of these faults, they would not be apt to try the 

editorial patience in the way they do. Some 
writers also roll their manuscript as tightly as 
| possible, and send it in that form, when it should 

be sent flat ; while again others write on both sides 
| the sheet, or forget to place their name and address 
| at the head of their manuscript, as it should always 
be so placed. 
But these are not the only trying incidents in 
| the life editorial. Many writers think their arti- 
cles are not duly considered, and they fly into a 
_ rage and abuse the editor. They would be pleased 
to know why such an article in the last number 
| was accepted and paid for, while theirs, which a 
| fool could see was far superior to it in interest and 
popularity, was rejected. They refer to certain 
articles published, and say that if this favoritism 
to certain authors continues, they feel sure the 
magazine will steadily lose ground—they offered 
their manuscript in the hopes that it would be 
considered on its merits; but are grieved and 
| astonished to see that it was not. 
That only the manuscripts of known authors are 
| either wished or accepted is an ineradicable idea 
_ with some writers. Every editor is familiar with 
| this distrust of authors that their manuscripts are 
not examined or accepted because the writers are 
not known ; and many take painsto say in a note 
| to the editor that they have written for publica- 
| tion before, and hepe the present offering will be 
accepted accordingly. But this belief that edi- 
tors only desire or accept known authors’ manu- 
scripts is a fallacy—nothing could be more untrue. 
If those who so believe could see the leagues of 
manuscripts the editor patiently goes through in 
the hope of finding an article or poem of real 
worth, and could know the thrill he feels on find- 
ing that which he seeks, they would know the true 
| state of the case. Merit in literature is sure to 
win its way when that merit is once perceived. 
And then the appeals to the sympathies of the 

editor are very trying. The writer has been 
thrown on his or her own resources, and has 
taken to literature in the hope thereby to gain a 
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livelihood, and feelingly appeals to the editor to 
accept the manuscript offered, and thus give the 


writer a chance to secure: a foothold. But of | 


course the editor’s duty requires that only arti- 


cles of merit should be accepted ; and as writers | 
who thus plead for the acceptance of their manu- | 


scripts seldom do send articles of merit, the editor 
is obliged, however regretfully, to return their 
offerings. Writers who thus appeal to the feel- 
ings of the editor are many; they surely cannot 
think highly of their manuscripts, or they would 


see that their course is as useless as disagreeable. | 


So many were these calls upon his sympathies, that 
Thackeray, when editing the ‘‘ Cornhill,’’ con- 
fessed he could not stand the trying ordeal, and 
resigned his position in consequence. 

Manuscripts speak for themselves. 


is apt to be correct ; though of course other con- 
siderations other than the literary merit of an arti- 
cle must control its acceptance. 


long or too short, upon an uninteresting subject, 
or the editor may have used or accepted similar 
matter, or some other of the many reasons which 
guide in the selection of manuscripts may lead to 
its rejection. 
often accepted by another, to whose publication 


they are more suited. There is always room in | 


literature, as in other pursuits, for those who have 
talent, genius and industry, and they who can 
furnish literature with something better and higher 
than there is at the time, need have no fear as to 
their reception. 

Authorship is a pursuit in which much honor as 
well as substance is yet to be gained. Expression 


has not reached its maturity. The authors who | 


have transformed their imaginations, their feel- 
ings, or their thoughts into words that in anything 
like a perfect way carry the reality, can be almost 
counted on the fingers. The subject of language 
and its effects is a fruitful one, and a few remarks 
thereon may prove interesting to the general 
reader, as well as to the student of the literary 
art. 

Language is the machine of thought. And as 
all machines, by friction and otherwise, lose much 
of the force which they are the means of convey- 
ing, so, too, does language lose in some degree 
the full power of the original thought of which it 
is the outward expression ; and this is owing to a 


If they are | 
good the editor will find it out, and his judgment | 


An article though | 
well written may be unavailable; it may be too | 


Articles rejected by one editor are | 


| loss and diffusion of force inseparable with its use. 
| The inadequateness of language for a full expres- 
sion of our thoughts and feelings is seen when we 
| compare verbal with natural expression. Thus, 
how much more forcible is a shrug of the shoul- 
ders, the angry glance of the eye, or intense pas- 
sion of any kind depicted in the face, form and 
gesture? And we find that as emotion is strong 
_and high, will the verbal expression of that emo- 
tion be in few words, in proportion to its strength, 
and those words will be short and forcible. Thus, 
when brought face to face with a great wrong 
done, one is not apt to exclaim, ‘‘Oh, what a 
false, unconscionable rascal that fellow is!’’ One 
would not be likely to speak thus if his feelings 
| were wrought to their highest point of indignation 
and rage; but rather, with creased brow and stern 
face, would ejaculate through his clinched teeth 
the one word, ‘‘ Rascal!’’ and that one word 
would be more expressive than a dictionary of 
adjectives. 

The reason why language fails to more fully 
express thought and feeling is because of the loss 
_of mental power which occurs in grasping and 
assimilating the sounds we hear. To recognize 
language requires mental power ; to translate words 
into thought requires further mental power; and 
| often, to arrange the images suggested, still further 
mental power. What mental force is left only 
can be used for realizing the thought; and in 
| proportion as this previous expenditure of mental 
power has been great, will the vividness of the 
thought be lessened. It is largely because of this 
loss of mental energy, which may be termed the 
friction and inertia of language, that makes facial 
and physical expression so much more forcible 
than expression by the use of words. The more 
time and attention we give to each word till it 
forms the full sentence, the less time and attention 
_can be given to the contained thought, and the 
| less vividly will that thought be received. So 
_any excess of words beyond what the full expres- 
| sion of the thought calls for is a hindrance to our 
| conception of its meaning; and our realization of 
that thought is weakened in the same degree as 
the expression is encumbered with weak and un- 
necessary words, which fritter away a portion of 
our attention. And the great secret of effect is 
the reduction of this friction and inertia to the 
lowest point. This can be done only by a due 





economy of the attention; and, as we wish to be 























strong and vivid, by the use of the fewest possible | 
words, and those words words of force and char- 
acter. For words, like lenses, obscure what they 
do not enable us to see clearer. 

[t is a well-known maxim that the short Anglo- 
Saxon words should be chosen in preference to 
those of Latin origin. The impressive vividness | 
of Anglo-Saxon words is at once apparent when 
sentences of both kinds are contrasted. And as 
it is advantageous to express an idea in the fewest 
number of words, so, too, must it be advantageous 
to express it in the smallest number of syllables. 
And the reason of the greater forcibleness of 
Anglo-Saxon words lies in their shortness; for 
surplus articulations, like surplus phrases, call 
upon the attention to grasp them, and thus de- 
crease the mental energy required to comprehend 
the thought. It is apparent that an effort of the | 
mind is needed to grasp and recognize each letter | 
and syllable; and the less call there is in this 
direction, the stronger must be the effect. 

Notice what a straining of the mental powers 
takes place when listening to an indistinct speaker, 
who mumbles and mouths his words, and how dif- | 
ficult it is to get his meaning. And also in read- | 
ing poorly written manuscripts, there is no editor 
but has recognized the fact that the effect of such 
writing is lessened in proportion as the attention | 
is absorbed in deciphering the words. So Anglo- | 
Saxon words are strong because they have no need- | 
less syllables to tire the attention and weaken the | 

| 





vividness of impression. 

Another reason why Anglo-Saxon words have a | 
force words of other kinds have not, is because of | 
their familiarity from childhood. They are the 
first words we understand or speak, and the mean- 
ings which we learn to attach to them then, grow 
in strength as we grow in mental power; and | 
words of simitar import which we learn later on | 
never have the same degree of vividness that those 
of an earlier association possess. We learn in | 
childhood to make use of such short words as 
sour, cold, rotten, and through the experience of 
our senses we come to know their true meaning ; 
and though we may in after years write in the 
same connection the words acid, frigid, decom- 
posed, still the latter will never call up to the 
mind so vividly the peculiar qualities as will the 
former. 

But while as a general rule the choice of Anglo- | 
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forcibleness, yet there seems to be one exception 
where the rule does not hold good. When a 
word embodies in itself the descriptive thought of 
the sentence, it is often desirable that it should be 
of some length. As when we say, ‘‘ Oh, she was 
magnificently dressed,’’ the word magnificently is 
palpably preferable and more vivid than a shorter 
word could be. ‘‘Stupendous’’ carries a deeper 
impression to the mind than ‘‘ vast.’’ Soa word 
that contains the important part of the thought or 
sentiment, especially when of an emotional nature, 
Its length 
admits of emphatic articulation, itself indicative 
of emotion, and suggests by its very length the idea 
of size, strength, or grandeur. It also allows the 


| mind to dweil on the thought longer than would 


a short word, and thus each successive syllable 
adds to its force. As a general thing, however, 
when force of expression is desirable, one long 
word should suffice in a sentence, and that should 
be of decisive importance. 

Again, as a further reason for the power of 
Anglo-Saxon words, besides their saving of atten- 
tion and long familiarity, may be cited their. imi- 
tative character, their sound suggesting their 
meaning. We see this imitative characteristic in 
many words, as ‘‘ whiz,’’ ‘‘ bang,’’ ‘‘ crash,’’ 
‘* purr,’’ ‘*rage,’’ ‘‘dashing,’’ and many others. 
This suggestiveness of sound is very striking in 
many prose pieces, but it is particularly noticeable 
and effective in poetry. All expression should be 
as nearly as possible in harmony with the thought. 
And though in reading we do not with our ears 
outwardly hear the sound of the words as they 
come along, still there is no doubt that we feel 
their sound-nature nearly if not quite as acutely 
as if they were articulated. 

Much of the effect of writing is lost by the use 
of generic instead of specific terms. That litera- 


| ture which by its faint impression on the senses 


and lack of vividness we call weak, is owing 
almost always to the employment of abstract and 
generalizing words which call up no distinct 
images to the mind, and require an expenditure 


| of mental force to translate into their concrete 
| meaning. 
| the good qualities of writing that we should par- 


It is of the greatest importance to all 


ticularize—in fact, it may be laid down as a rule 


that the more general are the words used the 


fainter will be the impression; while the more 


Saxon and short words conduces to strength and | specific they are, the more vivid and lasting. An 
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illustration of the use of general terms, and their 





specific character, is given in the article on Style | 
by Herbert Spencer, published some years ago in | 
the ‘* Westminster Review,’’ and to which this | 
essay is indebted for the clearest philosophical | 
analysis of style. It is as follows: 








amusements of a nation are cruel and barbarous, 






The increased effect of particularizing the above 
is at once apparent when written as follows: 

‘*In proportion as men delight in battles, bull- 
fights and combats of gladiators, will they punish | 
by hanging, burning and the rack.’”’ 

That this use of specific instead of generic words | 
is of the highest importance, is seen in the fact | 
that nearly every writer of fame has employed 
them. They have written in particulars, not in 
generalities. Writers when beginning their career 
almost invariably make use of language of a gen- | 
eralizing tendency. It isso easy to write in an 
abstract manner, and so much more difficult to 
particularize, that few can or do resist the tempta- 
tion. 

The superiority of particularizing terms over 
those of an abstract character is owing to the 
same cause which makes Anglo-Saxon words more 
effective, viz., their saving of mental force. All | 
general words, before they can be conceived, 
must be translated into specific words; and the 
power frittered away in this manner is so much 
abstracted from the store at hand, and the effect 
is lessened in proportion. Everything is unit and 
individual. We do not think in generals, but in 
particulars. We cannot think of a class of things 
except by summoning up the image of some 
member of that class, and the image defines to 
our minds our idea of the class to which it be- 
longs. 

For the reason mentioned, the noun is more 
effective than the pronoun. In fiction the exces- 
sive use of the pronoun gives the mind a fainter 
picture than if the noun were used. One writer, 









































‘*In proportion as the manners, customs and | less importance. 
that is the best ; and when in that order the mind 


the regulations of their penal code will be severe.”’ | will be led along from lesser to greater, without 
being carried either backward or forward in order 
_to connect the words and grasp the meaning. 
_Each part of a sentence should be understood as 
‘it comes, without waiting for subsequent parts ; 
and the lesser parts should precede those of more 


| gayly,’’ ‘Her back was turned ;’’ but, ‘‘ Robert 
lack of strength in comparison with those of a | approached the table,’’ ‘‘ Fanny gayly laughed,’’ 
‘*Mary’s back was turned,’’ etc. ; and I can but 
think this use of proper nouns makes the charac- 
ters more real than any amount of pronouns. 


While the choice of words is of great conse- 


| quence, their arrangement into sentences is of no 


There is one order of words 


importance. 


placed first in order. 


It is essential that qualifying words should be 
The material thing or the 


principal thought, as a general rule, should be 


last, all other words being, in a sense, qualifying 
ones. As the sentence is designed to possess 
strength and vividness, so should suspensions be 
avoided, they tending to weaken in proportion as 
they are used. The importance of qualifying 
words preceding that which they qualify is illus- 
trated in the following simple sentence, so often 
quoted: ‘‘Great is Diana of the Ephesians.”’ 
How much stronger is this than the reverse: 
‘‘Diana of the Ephesians is great.’’ By the 


| qualifying word being first, the mind is prepared 


to clothe what follows with the attributes of that 
qualifying word, while in the reverse the effec 
is almost wholly lost, the mind refusing to 
fully carry backward the force of the qualifying 
word. 

A word of little or no importance should not 
conclude a sentence. The subject or thought is 
better at the end, while words indicating circum- 


| stances, qualities or conditions, when placed be- 


fore lead to the gradual upbuilding of the thought 
in a natural manner, and by carrying the mind 
from the less important to the more important, 
lend vividness to our conception of the meaning. 
It is requisite that words nearly related in thought 








I recall to mind, and a writer noted for the skill 
with which he or she (being as yet unknown as to 
sex) realizes the characters to the 1eader, almost 
invariably uses the name of the character in pre- 
ference to the pronoun, even if the repetition 
might seem monotonous. This writer does not 
say, ‘‘ He approached the table,’’ ‘“‘ She laughed 












should be placed near together. A suspension of 
| thought weakens that thought. And the longer 
| time elapsing between a qualifying word and the 
| word it qualifies, the greater the strain on the 
| mind in carrying that word along to the word or 
| words it qualifies. In fact, shortness of sentences 
| conduces to strength. 
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Edward Oaksmith.—In the last number of The above States, twenty-two in number, and no others, 
the MonrTHLy our correspondent ‘‘ Bohemian”’ in- elect State Senators for terms of four years. 
quires as to whether this young and talented writer North Carolina elects a Governor for four years, both 
left any of his writings in book form, or whether _ branches of the Legislature for two years, and has biennial 
any collection of his poems had ever been made. sessions. 
We are enabled to state from information since re- — Maine, Michigan, Nebraska, New Hampshire, Ohio, Ten- 
ceived that no such collection or publication has nessee and Vermont, seven, elect Governor and Legislature 
ever been made. His writings may only be found _ for two years, and hold biennial sessions. 
through the magazines and periodicals of his day Connecticut, Kansas, Minnesota and Wisconsin, four, 
and time; yet they have merited a better fate. elect Governor and Senate biennially, a House annually, and 
He was possessed of genius of a rare order, highly hold annual sessions. 
cultivated, and his life and writings bear ample Massachusetts and Rhode Island have annual elections, 
testimony of a noble and pure thought, manly and New York and New Jersey have each a system of their 
suggestion and deep intuition. He was a poet of ©W®- 
no mean order, and the author of tales, sketches In seventeen States the Governor is elected for four years, 
and criticisms enough to fill a volume. His trans- in two for three years, in seventeen for two years, in two for 
lation of ‘* Narcisse’’ is well known to the literary | one year. Twenty-two States elect Senators for four years, 
world as a felicitous and spirited rendering of that | ¢ for three years, thirteen for two years, two for one year. 
unique production, and the dramatic public will Thirty States elect a House of Representatives only once in 
long remember his dramatic criticisms in the Vew two years, eight annually. In twenty-five States there are 
York Mercury as characterized by conscientious- biennial sessions of the Legislature; in thirteen, annual ses- 
ness and a remarkable penetration and good judg- | S!°"S- 
ment. 7 = K 
Mr. Oaksmith died August 31, 1865, at Havana, I would ask of you if you can oblige me with 
Cuba, whither he had gone with his wife to seek | the origin of the ‘‘horn of plenty,’’ or cornuco- 
that relaxation from business cares, and consequent | Pia, as it is at present applied? Miss L. E. G. 
recuperation of bodily health, which his system so Louisville, Ky. 
much needed. But disease had marked him as its | : 
victim, and it became only a question of time | Ovid (an author, young lady, you doubtless have never 
when the final summons should come. From his | #4) tells us, in his “ Fasti,” that the she-goat that suckled 
journal the record of the fact is made manifest Jupiter broke off one of her horns against a tree; that his 
that for more than a year previous to his death he | ™™"S¢ Amalthea, picked it up, wreathed it with garlands, 


had labored under the conviction that he was soon filled it with grapes and oranges, and thus presented it to 
to be called away. Ep young Jove, who made it his favorite plaything. When he 


had grown up, and had acquired the dominion of the 
heavens, he remembered his horn of sweetmeats, made a 
constellation in memory of it, and promoted Amalthea to be 
the goddess of plenty or fortune, whose symbol it became. 











E. Lector of San Francisco, California, would 
vt like to be informed as to the terms of office of the 
various governors and legislatures of the United 





“ States, and how often the legislatures hold ses- ao —_ rd pte ern a " wp —— _— ve 
- sions. It is a matter of general interest and im- Re ee ee ee ee 
e- . | can easily make the application to its present signification. 
portance, and not easily got at by those who have | , 
: not the Constitutions of all the States at hand. I find the following in an old volume of the | 
it California, Indiana, Delaware, Kentucky, Maryland, Mis- | prophecies of Nostrodamus, 1555- It will be re- 
. souri, Nevada, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Virginia, Illinois and. | membered that this renowned prophet foretold the 
ig: West Virginia, twelve in all, elect Governor and Senate for death of Henry IL., husband to Catherine de Me- 
ght four years, a House of Representatives for two years, and dici, in a duel; upon which, she having disguised 
of have biennial sessions. herself in order to get his prescience, revealed her- 
ger Florida, Georgia, Louisiana and Mississippi, four, differ | self, and replied with scorn, ‘‘ that could not be, 
the from this class only in having annual sessions. as no man could challenge the king.’’ He was, 
the Alabama, Arkansas, Colorada, lowa and Texas, five, elect however, killed in a tournament—the spear of 
State Senators for four years, Governor and House for two Montmorenci having penetrated the brain through 
oad years, and have biennial sessions. the eye, Bacon, in his Essay on Prophecies, refers 
Ices 


South Carolina has the same system of elections, with | to this prediction as having been current while he 


annual sessions. was in France. e 
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Here is the fact to which I refer. He is telling 
of a cave which had been discovered in Achia: 

‘* At that time was discovered an ancient cave, 
wherein was found one of those lamps that can- 
not be put out, that burn continually without any 
addition of oil, by an invention that is lost.’’ 

Was this lamp placed over a fissure in a. rock 
through which naphtha escaped, which being ig- 
nited by the priests of a temple served to inspire 
awe among the worshippers? A lamp being placed 
over the flame would seem to indicate that it had | 
been in some way utilized. E. O. S. 





I have often heard England called a ‘ nation 
of shopkeepers.” Can the editor inform me by 
whom, or where such expression occurs ? 

Canandaigua, N. Y. LONDON. 


This term, applied to England, has usually been credited | 


to the first Napoleon. He may possibly have used it; 
if so he took it from an Zxg/ish author. 


but 
As witness the 


following extract from Adam Smith’s great work, “ The 
Wealth of Nations,” Book IV., chapter VII., part 3: ‘“* To 
found a great empire for the sole purpose of raising up a 
people of customers, may at first sight appear a project fit for 
a nation of shopkeepers. It is, however, a project altogether 
unfit for a nation of shopkeepers; but extremely fit for a 
nation whose government is influenced by shopkeepers.” 








Whence originated the expression, ‘‘He has 
an axe to grind ?”’ N..K.'G. 
Trenton, N. J. 


This popular saying comes from “ Essays from the Desk 
| of Poor Robert the Scribe,” in an article entitled “ Who'll 
| turn Grindstones ?” written after the manner of Benjamin 
| Franklin’s “ Too much for your Whistle.”” The author was 
| C. Miner, and his book was published at Doylestown, Penn- 
| sylvania, 1815. It introduces a boy who was induced by a 
clever fiction to turn the grindstone for another person to 
grind his axe, and is spoken of those who wish to appear 
generous while they are only serving their own selfish ends, 
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The Harmonies of Home.—I sometimes query whether 
women will ever be able to practice the amenities indicated 
by that fine old example of Abram and Lot as recorded in 
our Scriptures: “ And Abram said unto Lot, let there be no 
strife between thee and me—if thou wilt go to the left, I 
will go to the right—or if thou wilt go to the right I will go 
to the left; but let there be no strife between us.” 

These wealthy, large-souled men lacked only space—the 
land was too small for them—hence they agreed to separate, 
I think women mistake by endeavoring too strenuously to 
keep their households together. A widow, perhaps ten- 
derly attached to a daughter, inclines to live with the young 
married pair; or a son marries, and she takes the wife home, 
dreading to be separated from him who has been the nursling 
of her bosom. In doing this she takes a new element into 
her dwelling. She has the bitter lesson to learn that she is 
altugether secondary in the affections of her child, or that 
she has lost them altogether; not from intentional, wilful 
alienation, but from that meagreness of soul that cannot en- 
large its chambers. These are hard lessons, which thousands 
‘earn, and pass their days in bootless repinings. It is better 
not to try the experiment of bringing incongruous elements 
together. It is better that son and daughter should go out. 
A woman not only becomes secondary who takes home the 
young couple; but she is apt to become odious—she is soured 
by discontent, made to seem old by unwholesome contrast, 


is treated with ill-concealed patronage or mischievous dou- | 


ble-dealing. She is misconstrued, neglected, and made a 
convenience of; and thus she loses all dignity and falls into 
contempt. 

All this does not apply to the man in any way,.for some- 
how the son-in-law and the daughter-in-law will contrive to | 
keep on good terms with the father-in-law, while they totally 


| disregard the natural claims of the mother-in-law. This is 
in part because the latter rarely represents equably the pro- 
perty of the establishment. It is far better that a new hive 
| should be opened and the dignities of the old household 
preserved, and discontent, quarrels, meanness and subterfuge 
avoided. We talk a great deal about the respect due to 
love, and seem to think everything ought to give way to it. 
Antagonisms are as potent as love and as natural also, and 
it is folly to try to reconcile them; far better to let one go to 
the right and another to the left. Mothers preserve a ten- 
derness for their sons long after the son has, as it were, 
outgrown the sentiment. They will strive to hide or make 
an apology for the shortcomings of a full-grown man, who 
ten to one will turn upon them with something akin to con- 

| tempt. 
Separate the households by all means when a marriage 
takes place. Men and women are not large enough to risk 
| the hospitality which the kingly old patriarchs found it im 
| possible to preserve. This may sound like something grim 
and severe; but one-half the trouble women undergo in the 
world is caused by their unwillingness to look things in the 
face. They talk too much about sympathy, forbearance and 
patience, when it would be better to submit to facts, and 
where difficulties abound go at once to the right or to the 
| left; and here let no one apply this rule to husband or wife. 
I am not talking of the marriage relation, but only of the 
relations that spring up as sons and daughters grow up and 

| marry. 
I wish to talk with grown women; matrons who are past 
the keener sensibilities of mere youth. I wish to speak to 


| those who have a right to opinions, who have sense and 
| judgment, and who ought not to allow either son or daughter 
| to arrogate authority over them as the years multiply. One 
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cause of the frivolity of our young men, their lack of re- 
sponsibility and their foolish ostentation and extravagance, 
may be traced to this lack of genuine respect for the mother. 
The stereotype sentimentality of the ages on this point of 
the “ reverence of the son for the mother” is becoming out- 
worn. It is growing to be an obsolete sentiment after the 
period of adolescence. Our youth, hearing wives, mothers, 
and sisters everlastingly spoken of as “ the weaker vessel,’’ 
very naturally shape their opinions in accordance with the 
idea, 

The boy reading his classics imbibes the opinion of the 
imbecility of woman; the laxity of press and pulpit favor the 
common talk that the sex, scarcely without exception, are 


subject to petty rivalries and spleen, unprovoked fits of rage, | 


tantrums and hysterics, are crafty and malicious, scheming 
to secure some poor triumph in the shape of a shawl, a coach, 
or carpet; the satires of the poets from Horace to Pope have 
made and perpetuated a public opinion holding us in con- 
tempt. Nor is it the ignorant alone that disparage the sex. 
In our day science stands at the door and gives voice to 
subtle sarcasms under the guise of superior experimental 
observation. It is time for women to sift these degrading 


dogmas, and for the sake of our common humanity place | 


themselves upon a higher level. 


It is most true that the sex have been prone to petty quarrels, | 
and, as I have shown, these are caused by their attempts to | 


keep up the old household rather than have the young 
married pair go forth and build up a home of theirown. A 


any evils, but rather augment them. As I have before said, 
we need more of the beautiful sentiment of reverence to 
make our homes handsome and tranquilizing. Mothers 
| must exact more respect from their children, and wives be 
more on an equality with husbands, Neither should directly 
or indirectly subvert the authority or impair the reverence 
due to the other, 
The absence of the courtesies of the family, the tone of 
minor morals even, these may lead to final disorder in after 
| life. Women are too indifferent to the dignities pertaining 
| to their position as the head of a family. The pliancy of 
| the girl is unseemly in the matron, who should speak as one 
having authority and wisdom to justify her claims to superior 
deference. It would be better for our young men if their 
| mothers insisted more upon the amenities of the household 
and the orderly observance of family etiquette. A habit of 
| attention to what is becoming in the home life will act upon 
them as a check in after years, and render them more up- 
right as men and more trustworthy as citizens, They must 
| learn respect for women in the early home as the best anti- 
dote to licentiousness; respect for the sentiments, the opin- 
ions, the character of the mother is an element of conserva- 
tion not to be lightly esteemed, and this can exist only where 
she is true not only to her womanhood, but true also to the 
dignities pertaining to her motherhood. Let us have 
, peaceful households as the prelude to peace on earth for 
which we all pray. E. O. S. 


| 
| lish harmony there. To multiply divines will not amend 


woman at forty is in the prime of womanhood, and having | 


brought up her own children, should not take upon herself 
the charge of her grandchildren unless some sad necessity 
should compel her to do so; otherwise she prepares for her- 
self perpetual bickerings, and, ten to one, a graceless, thank- 
less office. She loses opportunity for beneficent acts, as 
well as for intellectual and moral culture; more than all, she 
loses the dignity which age and experience should impart; 
she is a cipher where she ought to receive recognition and 
reverence. 

It is but lately that women have begun to make opinions 
in the world, and it is all important that they should wisely 
reconsider those that have been made for them by the other 


sex. Those who wait for men to strike the keynote of | 


thought pay themselves a poor compliment, while at the 
same time they defraud the treasury of mind of that “ mite” 
which after all may be of more value than the apparently 
rich contributions of the privileged masculine intellect. Both 
sexes need to be stirred by some new and great idea; and 
why should not a woman become the promulgator? Our 
humanity is sick from having been always treated as an 
invalid. It has been fed with spoon victuals when its 
nature demanded stronger aliment. It has been treated as 
a depraved, unwholesome dyspeptic; and so great thoughts, 
courageous ethics, and grand revelations have not been 
forthcoming. One grows weary of the twaddle and wishy- 


washyness pervading all ideas between the sexes; and | 
women are much in the condition of Gulliver whom the | 


Lilliputs pegged to the ground by the hair of his head. 

I am inclined to the belief that the reign of peace on earth 
must first be inaugurated in the household ; and it is well for 
the women of the land to consider how best they may estab- 


Cooking a Fine Art.—The art-cuisine has become a 
theme all-important, to be studied thoroughly and practically 
applied. All over the land cooking-schools have taken the 
place of fancy embroidery and needle-work schools; and 
the young woman of the period is not ashamed to invite a 
guest to partake of a banquet each dish of which her own 
hand has had a finger in preparing. 

Also all over the land the best-bred, best-cultured, and 
most sensible women are going forth under the distinctive 
appellation of “ cooks,’’ to instruct other women into the 
best methods of preparing food upon the truest hygienic and 
health-preserving processes. So that henceforth mankind in 
general—the lords of creation in particular—may not have 
their digestions ruined by indigestible or illy-cooked edibles. 

From Adam to the latest born of his progeny the subject 
of how to find and where to find a stay for the appetite, a 
replenishing of what our Teutonic brethren call the zxner- 
| ster’, has been a universally important theme. 

However natural a fact in the first instance, it became, 
as the ages rolled onward, with all peoples as with indi- 
vidual life, a fine art, about and upon which more thought 
and care have been expended than upon any art or science 
| combined. Nay, art and science are made handmaids, 
suitors to this science of gastronomy. 

Adam was accorded a liberal range among fruits and 
vegetables, one tree being all that was denied himself and 
wife; indeed, for aught we know to the contrary, the fish of 
| the sea, the fowls of the air, and the cattle upon a thousand 

hills may have contributed to the first paradisaic table, 
| although the first carnivorous mention does not occur until 
| much later; but then in such a matter-of-fact way, when 
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Isaac bade Esau prepare him a dish of venison, as to prove 
that meat was a common article of food. 

When the Hebrews made their exodus from among the 
fleshpots of Egypt they were bidden to prepare a lamb and 
eat it with greens; roasted before the fire, not raw or sodden 
with water, but prepared in a savory manner. From thence 
on through all their history meat in one form or another 
became a standing dish with the Jews, as if to comfort them 
and compensate them for those weary four hundred years of 
bondage in the land of the Sphynx and Pyramids, when 
they lived on such low diet as “fish, cucumbers, leeks, 
onions, garlic and melons.” 

A Hebrew, it is said, always sat before his guest bread, 
honey, fruit and wine; but we invariably find these were 
only to fill up the time; a sort of interlude while some crea- 
ture was being slaughtered, dressed, cooked and served. 

Passing from sacred to profane history, we find the Greeks 
and Romans, equally savage in the early times with other 
nomadic people, lived by hunting and made war their pas- 
time; that with them jerked meat dried in the sun and eaten 
with salt and no further attention to preparation was the 
rule, even as it is among the Bedouins, Croats and kindred 
nomades of our own times. 

The ninth book of the “ Iliad’’ relates how Achilles, about 
to receive the embassy, Ulysses, Ajax, and the ancient 
Phoenix, ordered the largest vessel filled with the choicest 
wine, and bade Patroclus, upon the raging flames, 

** Heap in a brazen vase, three chines entire 
The flesh of porklet, sheep and goat,”’ etc. 

No servants appear to have taken part in these prepara- 
tions to entertain the most exalted of guests. Achilles and 
Patroclus alone were purveyors. So rapid, however, was 
the improvement of the warrior nations in the art of the 
gourmand that speedily they invented divers “ rare bits,” 
among the choicest of which it is claimed were all dishes 
made of: pork. Interspersed also with pork was the flesh of 
rabbits, pheasants and peacocks, seasoned with most rare 
spices, to form, as early as the sixth century, the sausage! 

Most that the Romans knew of any sort came by inheri- 
tance from the Greeks; but they speedily improved upon the 
imported methods. ‘The best Roman cooks came, it is said, 
from Sicily, and their choicest dishes were called sicule 
dapes. 

The profusion upon a Roman table in the time of the 
Ceesars and earlier was marvelous ; but display and not deli- 
cacy seemed the order. Pork was the chief dish always, 
prepared generally after a manner which would have brought 
Mr. Bergh to the front speedily in protection of his porcine 
highness; for poor piggy was spitted with a red-hot iron as 
he ran, and left to die a lingering death of torture, which it 
was claimed made the flesh not only tender, but improved 
its color. 

Game was always found upon a well-spread board, night- 
ingales, peacocks, cuckoos, and kindred birds being also in 
great request. Fish were had in infinite variety, and pre- 
pared in divers manners. For more substantial meats juve- 
nile asses (asinus juvenile), young puppies (cadbult /actantes), 
and most of the cattle now in use were then also in favor. 
With the Romans, as in our own luxurious day, sauces were 
the chief dietetic article which characterized the gradual re- 





finement of the people. In early days some, indeed most, 
of these same sauces must have been horrible messes. For 
instance: ‘ The intestines of fish thrown into a vessel, salted 
and set in the sun, turned often, and after some days the 
garum pressed from them”—in fact, common fish oil, in a 
most vile condition, very odorously rancid! Another very 
choice sauce was concocted from fish oil with the addition 
of asafcetida. 

Later, the taste much improved from such gross uses, we 
find them importing poultry and truffles from Africa; rabbits 
from Spain; pheasants from Greece; and pea-fowls from 
remote Asia, and served with all sorts of appetizing sauces 
and condiments. 

From the days of Charlemagne, France has notably held 
supremacy in the art of cookery, and early in her history 
began to appear, not only delicately cooked, but elegantly 
served viands ; birds with their claws gilt, fish silvered from 
nose to tail, pea-fowls served with the tail expanded, and all 
sorts of game placed upon the table au nature/, yet most 
deliciously seasoned and cooked. Pastry of all kinds be- 
came the rage; and then, as now, the noblest dames and 
fairest ladies of the realm prepared every dish set before 
king, belted knight, or rotund squire; and she who made 
the best, or invented a new dish, was praised above her 
fellows, and held in high esteem. For the delicacies which 
now came in vogue, the Venetian supplied the spices, the 
Arabians the perfumed liquors; for now came in the fashion 
of boiling fish among other things in some delicately-flavored 
water. 

The women, however, did not absorb the concocting of 
good things; for from the depths of abbeys, amidst the 
crypts of monasteries, where the vows of chastity, poverty, 
and abstinence did most prevail, the odor of good things in 
process of preparation arose upon the outer air, over which a 
jolly abbot, with a waist like a tun, spent more thought than 
would have served to lay the devil in the whole surrounding 
country. 

Germany, slower in the high art of preparing eatables, was 
long content with caviar, sour-kraut, and such like dishes; 
which, by the way, satisfy the palate of most Teutons even 
until to-day. 

Nor did England easily succumb to the making choice 
viands the chief end of man. The Plantagenet ate the 
coarsest food in the most illy-prepared manner. ‘The Tudor 
days improved it in a small degree; but not extensively, if 
we judge from Queen Bess and her maids of honor “ break- 
fasting off of stock-fish and small beer.” 

It was not until Charles II., returning from his years of 
exile, gave directions for the more refined methods, that the 
beef-feeding Briton turned his attention in that direction ; 
even then with tardy steps, since at the end of the seven- 
teenth century a French ambassador writes, in despair: “ I 
am sent to dwell amidst barbarians, who have a dozen reli- 
gions, and but one sauce—melted butter!” 

During the reign of Louis XIV. in France, the subject of 
cookery had already become a matter of the gravest import. 
Coffee was introduced by the Dutch, sugar was also im- 
ported by them from their South American colonies. Brandy 
and tobacco became better appreciated, and liquors in cook- 
ing, and wines to be served with some idea of accordance 

















with the coarse dishes was aspired to. Men no longer cut 
chunks of raw meat, holding it before a fire until it was hot, 
tore it to pieces with fingers and teeth, washing it down 
with a huge tankard of beer; but the refinements of living, 
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daily tables to make us a healthy, and if healthy, an agree- 
able and good race of bipeds. M. F. 


Blondes and Roses.—The old theory which allowed a 


the being served delicately with well-cooked viands, became | blonde to wear only blue flowers and ribbons, and conse- 


a fixed fact. 

The eighteenth century came out bravely with new 
dainties, dinde aux truffles, poisson aux chateau Sefette, and 
a score of other dishes which yet hold sway among gour- 


@’Orleans; while in England good Queen Anne held sage 
discourse with her kitchen cabinet, and many a dish was 
concocted after the manner, or in ‘Queen Anne's fashion.” 
In this our day and generation everything is cooked, and 
after divers methods, the chief thing being to conceal its 
identity and make one imagine he is eating something else. 
That is, up to the present such has been the seeming intent ; 
but in the near future, “‘ our sisters and our cousins and our 
aunts” shall vie with our sweethearts and our wives in the 
knowledge of how to choose and what to choose of all the 
markets afford; of how to cook and what to serve upon our 





quently made her look insipid, has been very nearly extin- 
guished during the last half-dozen years, and the fancy for 
Jacqueminot roses may utterly destroy it. These sumptuous 


| blossoms are beautiful when worn by a brunette who knows 
mands, all after the manner and receipts of the gay Regent | 


how to make them contrast with black lace, but they are at 
their best when they adorn a blonde who chooses to array 
herself in a robe of creamy crape, draped with antique grace, 
and to relieve it with great clusters of Jacqueminot buds and 
half-opened blossoms placed at the belt and high on the 
side of the square opening at the throat, and gathered at the 
belt. 

The single rose that nestles among the puffs on the top of 
her head brings out the gold of her hair, intensifies the cool- 
ness of her eyes, and makes her one of the prettiest pictures 
ever seen at a dinner party. 
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The Temperance Cause.—This is not altogether a | to abuse wife and children, with a strong arm and heavy 


new movement in behalf of better morals. The first effort 
of the kind seems to have been made in England so early as 
1517, a society having been organized “to prohibit people 
from getting drunk.” They were to be temperate, not teeto- 
tal. “No man should drink more than fourteen glasses per 
day !” 

In 1600 another society was organized still more stringent, 
apparently keeping pace with advancing civilization ; for its 
members were allowed to be drunk only upon holidays. 


It would seem that progress in this direction has been at | 


the best slow in England, where the working classes dilute 
their hard fare with beer and ale instead of tea and coffee as 
is the custom with us. Indeed, reprehensible as is the mode 
of selling intoxicants in our country, it can bear no compari- 
son to the atrocious system of England, where sumptuous 
marble buildings, five and six stories in height, and fur- 
nished with the most luxurious appliances, called Gin 
Palaces, are splendidly illuminated every night, to toll in 
not only the wretched inebriate but the licentious and pro- 
fligate of all classes. Their system of licensing the social 
evil, as well as liquor vending, opens a broad sluiceway to 
vice, immorality and crime. No covert is pretended, and 
the issue may well be anticipated. The ignorant lose the 
sense of an evil when it is sanctioned by legislation. What 
the law justifies is right in their eyes. 


temptation in the path of men and women, and then pun- 
ishes them for yielding thereto; places a beverage within 
reach of the weak, over-worked man and weary woman, a 
beverage that is sure to unsettle the brain and obliterate the 
moral sense, and then when the miserable victim reels forth 


The ruler spreads | 


foot the law consigns him to a prison or the scaffold. 

Shame on a civilization which affords facilities for crime, 
and neglects to afford inducements to virtue! 

One thing is due to the spirit of the age. The man whose 
bread is earned by dealing out liquid poison, should be at 
once classed among the criminal class, and made responsible 
for all the mischief following in the wake of his vocation, by 
imprisonment and fine. He is more to be dreaded than the 
vampire; for he not only consumes the life-blood of the 
victim, but heaps suffering, crime and death upon the inno- 
cent. 

An English reformer lately made some effort to ascertain 
the quantity of beer ordinarily imbibed by a workingman. 
He inquired at a wayside hostlery frequented by laborers. 
The keeper replied: “I do not know for certain; but I have 
never sold to one man more than fifteen quarts in one day!” 

This reminds one of what Montaigne said of the Germans 
in his time, who swallowed to such excess that they are in- 
difierent to the quality of their drink. “ Their business is to 
pour down and not to taste; hence they take any and all 
with equal delight.” 

Whatever the Englishman or the German may do in their 
own country, amid the bogs of the one and the fogs of the 
other, they cannot do the same with impunity under the dry, 
stimulating climate of America; nor can our citizens in- 
dulge in strong drink without risk to the brain and the sub- 
version of morality. We are nearly as mercurial as the 
Frenchman, without his constitutional repugnance to intoxi- 
cants. We inherit from our English ancestors a proclivity 
to good eating and strong drinking, while our dry atmos- 
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phere will not tolerate stimulants ; and we must be temperate 
or take the penalty of paralysis, fever, insanities, and that 
final delirium tremens that would seem to indicate the very 
annihilation of the soul. 

We are not fanatical on this most-needed reform; but 
seeing the evil produced by one intoxicant alone in the 
shape of whisky, and seeing how opium in various shapes of 
chloral, ether, chloroform, and adulterated wines, are each 
and all undermining the national morals, we would giadly 
see the whole traffic swept away before we are left without 
a semblance of national virtue. 


By the Sea.—Life in a city means hurry, bustle, rush, 
work, even for pleasure. Life at the shore seems a perpetual] 
holiday; man forgets that he is the son of toil, and becomes 
again achild. There is the seashore resort where fashion 
holds its sway, where the code of etiquette is rigidly ob- 
served, where handsome villas, fine equipages and horses, 
and magnificent toilettes abound; and there is the unconven- 
tional or the little-frequented resort, where people go just to 
enjoy themselves, and to return as much as may be to an 
aboriginal condition. It is a paradise for the little ones ; 
the days are hardly long enough to carry out all their busy 
plans, whether they be digging in the sands, building em- 
bankments for the waves to wash away, paddling on the 
edge of the water, or what not. 

Then there are the pretty little fresh-water lakes, which in 
some places lie so curiously near the ocean, and which offer 
to children, and to many of their elders as well, a never- 
failing source of amusement. To sail, to row, to swim, to 
wade, all day and every day, if they will, till one might 
almost think man had become an aquatic animal. It is in 
some sense brother that meets brother when man meets man, 
so disposed does every one seem to be genial and pleasant; 
\o put up with trifling annoyances, so almost eager to do 
whatever offers itself. 

Bathing-time is a study. Vanity, conventionality, no 
longer exist, or no human beings would consent to make of 
themselves such figures of fun. With their large, shabby 
straw hats tied down, loose drawers, and enveloped, as to 
women-kind, in shawls or waterproofs, they bear a striking 
resemblance to Indian squaws, or to some scarecrow set up 
in a field. But who thinks of all that when once in the 
water, where all but the most timid give themselves up to a 
very hilarity of enjoyment ? 

Long walks on the board-walk by the shore, or over the 
sand, beaten hard on the water’s edge, occupy time pleasantly 
by day, and especially in the evening. Longer rests, sun- 
ning one’s self in little sandpits or lying behind embank- 
ments in cool shadow, doing and desiring to do—nothing 
but idly to watch the billows coil over and break, or to listen 
to their low monotonous song, soothing as a lullaby. 

More active spirits find pleasure or excitement in braving 
the dangers, real or apparent, of going out in a life-boat 
through the breakers to the sloop which lies outside, waiting 
for its load of passengers, and both day and evening starts 
on a limited expedition, weather and tide permitting. And 
now under the light of the full moon the crowd gather to 
see the party start; a crowd some of whom wish themselves 
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in the place of the voyagers, while others shrink back 
affrighted at such a prospect. The boat is on the sand near 
the water’s edge, with its group of people, young and old, 
waiting, some half breathlessly, for the wave which is to 
float them off. The rowers stand ready on each side to take 
advantage of it when it arrives. And in that pause it all 
seems a picture for some artist’s pencil. 

“ Ah, here it comes!’’ and there is a shout as the huge 
breaker rolls in, the sailors push with a will, and the water 
lifts the boat forward a few inches and then retires, leaving 
it again on the sands. Another hush of expectation and 
another wave carries the little craft forward again. Still 
another, and it is afloat, while the sailors give a final shove, 
jump hastily in and seize their oars. Skillfully they do their 
work; a moment of suspension as the snowy-capped water 
advances swiftly toward them, then breaks below the boat 
and lifts it over. Another and another! Surely this watery 
mountain will overwhelm them! But no; once more the 
prow cuts through the foam (at least this time they must 
have had a shower-bath), and they are safely through the 
surf. Dancing over the waters beyond, a little dark speck 
now under the light of the silver moon. Away, away to 
some isle of the blest, perhaps; who knows? Not we who 
stand on the shore and watch as if our glance was riveted by 
some magical attraction, half in a waking dream half en 
viously, for are they not past the dangers now? the dan- 
gers which seemed so menacing, but were, after all, the 
power which served to float them off upon that ocean where 
they would be. 

What pen can describe the ever-changing beauties of the 
sea? The light that crests each wave with a gleam of gold 
as the sun slowly rises from his bed of waters and floods sea 
and land with his gladdening rays, while the birds wake up 
and sing and all Nature springs up responsive to a new day 
of life at his genial touch. The noonday, when the waters 
shine blue and dazzling far, far away; when shadows from 
the snowy clouds piled up in the heavens seem to float here 
and there on the waves; when the white sails, birds of 
ocean, dot the horizon, when the sands are crowded with the 
human throng, when life, breathing, palpitating, is at its 
full. The sunset, when the first shadows begin to gather 
over the land, when the snowy caps of the waves are crim 
soned as they wash thé sands; when the birds skim over the 
waters ere they seek their quiet nests, and a gentle hush 
seems stealing over everything. The moon-rise, when its 
silver beams make a path across the waters on which for 
the young, hope, fancy and imagination seem to speed away 
to some unknown paradise of delight; when for the old, 
memories of the past wake once more, and the echoes that 
have died away into silence are heard again, soft and pen 
sive. While the sea tunes its harmonies to another key than 
that the daylight knows; a melody rich, musical, unending. 
All this, past the power of telling, is beauty, rest and refresh- 
ment to weary bodies and minds, braces the unstrung nerves 
and sends back to life’s toils and trials a renewed human 
being better able to cope with them, better able to carry the 
burden, whatever it may be, than he who came but a short 
time ago to drink in this wonderful elixir of wind and 
wave. L.N. 
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Brain and Mind; or, Mental Science Considered in | 


Accordance with the Principles of Phrenology, and 

in Relation to Modern Physiology. By Henr€ S. 

DRAYTON, A.M., and JAMES MCNEILL. New York: S. 

R. Wells & Co. 

On the title-page of this new volume is a sentiment which 
has a peculiar appropriateness, we think, in such a place, 
viz: “ The greatest friend to Truth is Time, her greatest 
“enemy ‘is Prejudice, and her constant companion is Humi- 
lity;’’ for with the lapse of time since Gall proclaimed first 
his new doctrines of mental philosophy, those doctrines have 


steadily won their way into popular belief, and that in spite | 


of prejudice, bigotry, and conservatism. 
Phrenology is extensive far beyond the conception of those 
who have not given the subject personal consideration, being 
spread through a hundred or more volumes of magazines, 
European and American, and represented otherwise by hun- 
dreds of treatises on the whole, or departments of the subject. 


The literature of | 


It must be said, however, that within the past ten years or | 


more no volume has been given to the world which pre- 


the side of their practical relations to the everyday-life of 
man. This is probably due to the fact that the treatise or 
“System” of George Combe was deemed by many so com- 


Combe’s book, however admirable, is old, and there have 
been discoveries in physiology and changes in the views of 
metaphysicians which the “* System” did not anticipate. 

It was a recognition of such facts as these that set the 
authors of ‘* Brain and Mind”’ to work, to prepare a treatise 
on the relations of the thinking principle to its physical in- 
strument, which would embody the well-established doctrines 
of Phrenology and show their connection with the latest 
modern physiological thought. 

A careful examination of this well-written and beautifully 
illustrated work must convince any one that the aim to be 
‘explicit and clear in its definitions” and at the same time 
to render its teaching “ thoroughly practical’? has been kept 
steadily in view. Whether a reader be inclined to believe 


Phrenology or not, he must find the volume a mine of interest | 


and gather many suggestions of the*highest value, and rise 
from its perusal with clearer views of the nature of mind 
and the responsibilities of human life. The work constitutes 
a complete text-book on the subject. 

Ninety-Nine Days. By CLARAR.BusH. Satchel Series. 

Mew York: Authors’ Publishing Company. 

The more we read of these series the more enthusiastic 
grows our praise of their purity, wit, and wisdom, and their 
readability both in the zsthetic and practical senses. In the 
first named they minister thoroughly to the taste of the culti- 
vated, well-bred reader. There are fewer faults to condemn 
than in any fival series that we have scanned. In the 


second, they are entirely superior to all others, 7.¢., paper, 
size, and clearness of type, shape of book, etc. They are 
well named; and it would be a crowded satchel indeed that 
the reading traveller would find too full to admit of just one 
or two of these compact companions. All young ladies 
“ going out of town” the coming season should read “ Ninety- 
Nine,” and thereby learning wisdom and shrewdness, their 
plots and counterplots should be amusing to outsiders at 
least. ‘ Kathleen Mavoureen” won Gwin’s love in spite of 
the “ other girls,’’ and we do not wonder at that, for she has 
won our heart completely. 


Lily’s Lover. Sy the Author of * Climbing the Moun- 
tains.” New York: Authors’ Publishing Company. 
This is a winning family story. We judge it is thus 

named from the author’s knowledge of a peculiar peculiarity 

among women, that though their lovers be legion, yet they 
acknowledge none except the favored hero. Mr. Luyster’s 
experiment of a “ trip out of season” might suggest to other 


| parents an ideal plan for the improvement of a large class of 
sented a comprehensive view of the science and discussed | 
its principles not only on a philosophical side, but also on | 


girls that are nonentities if nothing worse. We do not really 
place much faith in such rapid conversions; yet if we had 
such a daughter we should not refuse to try even a more 
painful remedy than that. Lily, after experiencing a change 


| of heart, repeats in herself the old fable of Undine. 
plete that a new work was quite unnecessary. But Mr. | 


| the appropriate selections. 


The Mystic Ring. Compiled by EMMA E. Riccs. 

York: Authors’ Publishing Company. 

A “ Fortune-Teller” which combines agreeable instruction 
with innocent amusement. The tale of the future is un- 
folded (after a plan given) from a collection of quotations 
from the works of our best authors. These poetical lines 
are classified under ten heads in groups of thirty each. Such 
poets as Whittier, Longfellow, Spencer, Percival, are found 
among the eighty and upwards whose works have furnished 
Bound in red linen with symbols 
in gold—a key and horseshoe. 


New 


Muscle-Beating ; or, Active and Passive Home Gym- 
nastics, for Healthy and Unhealthy People. By C. 
KLEMM, Manager of the Gymnastic Institution in Riga. 
With ten Illustrations. New York: M. L. Holbrook & 
Company. 

This book contains the following interesting chapters : 
Introduction ; Historical Review; Value of Muscle-Beating 
as an Indoor Gymnastic; Directions for the Special Use of 
Muscle-Beating ; The Muscle-Beater ; Cold Hands and Feet, 
Morbid Concentrations ; Excessive Fatness; Muscular De- 
bility; The weakness of Advanced Years and Infirmities of 
Old Age; Lameness and Stiff Articulations; Morbid Men- 
tal Excitements; Sleeplessness; Incipient Diseases of the 
Spinal-Cord-Paralysis; Rheumatism ; Cold; Gouty Tumors; 
Neuralgic Headache; Vertigo; Loss of Hair; Muscular 
Curvature of the Spine; Muscle-Beating as a Means of Sus- 
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taining the Health; Summary of Directions for the Use of | 


Muscle- Beating. 

The work is a novelty, and very suggestive. We should 
not wonder if it would prove a valuable addition to the 
numerous modes of exercise, especially for chronic invalids 
and sedentary persons. 


Janin.—The men renowned for all time are easily 
summed up; but the clever children of an idle hour are 
numberless.. True, moral greatness, transcendent wisdom, 
superhuman valiance—these fall to few; but the gifts of 
quiet and harmonious beauty, of light and wit and charms, 
or of turbulent and dazzling force become the heritage of 
hundreds. There is an unequivocal difference between ro- 
bust genius and glittering audacity, between men like Rabe- 
lais and men like Janin. 

The meteor-like brilliancy of Jules Janin was certainly 
as amazing as curious. 
month, the $curnal des Debats brightened and quivered 
with his strange and vivid words. 


Europe condescended to applaud. In his special line he 
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brightness and rapidity. He never cut away anything once 


| set down, and he always said whatever came uppermost. 


| guage. 


Week after week and month after | 


The cultured centres of | 


was the critic of critics during all his triumphant career. | 


Throughout many a year, he made transient fame for him- 


| or profound. 


self, sealed his work with the seal of keen and vigorous per- | 
sonality, and successfully wielded more than common power. | 


To-day even in France he is well-nigh forgotten. 

Janin came into the world in the forepart of the century. 
As a child he possessed very considerable spirit and clever- 
ness. He left home for Paris at the age of fifteen. There 
he was schooled at the expense of a beneficent great-aunt, 
and there he stocked his mind wonderfully, and just as 
wonderfully succeeded in life. 

In course of time this great-aunt of his also removed to 
Paris and they lived quite quietly together in the midst of 
that great city’s turbulence, splendor and peril. They were 
somewhat poor, but far from anything like absolute want. 
He singularly enough made a friend, and this made his for- 
tune; for he was induced by him to turn his talents to ac- 
count and write, and being thus constantly thrown with 
newspaper men,:and perpetually winning attention by his 
conspicuous abilities, secured for himself a commanding po- 
sition on the Fournal des Debats. 


If a Frenchman think for more than an instant, he is lost; if 
a Frenchman ponder, he gets ponderous; Janin knew it, and 
this is the secret of so much of his work being so worthless 
and of so much of his work appearing so queerly grotesque. 
His critical writings may be spoken of as an impetuous 
flow of reminiscences, sentiment, wit and illustration. They 
mut not be too freely praised; at times they are deplorably 
artificial and fussy. There is in them that restlessness and 
there is also in them that dangerous vitality so character- 
istic of the French, and rendered more intensely peculiar by 
the well-nigh intolerable individuality of Janin. It is hard 
to keep mental equilibrium amid the swift and dazzling 
whirl of his not always transparent, but always liquid lan- 
The polished course is too much dashed with color 
to be lucid ; but it is certainly at least luminous in one sense. 
Very far indeed he is from being elegant; his luxuriance of 
phrase is many a time rank and pernicious in the extreme. 
But, preéminently, he had spiritual spontaniety. He had 
the power of a rich and profuse colorist. He had unusual 
craft. He, it is true, was seldom either refined, penetrative 
He was astute, however, restive, and splen- 
didly energetic. What passed from his pen was singularly 
remarkable for its cunning fancy and its momentary effec- 


| tiveness. 


It was as a dramatic critic that he attained a reputation, | 


though for a time he did anything that came along. He of 
all men leved and hated with fervor. He was poor and 
proud always, and firm in his admirations and affections ; 
in his hates he was rash and rancorous. His antagonists 
were never mild men, and he when roused was fierceness 
itself, 
done. He dogged his enemies with extraordinary pertina- 
city. He buffeted them and chuckled over their downfall. 
He did many noble things; but he was by no means always 
noble. As M. About would say, his parrot and his wife 
loved him; of course he was an idol and a potency also with 
playwrights and players. I have yet to see the man who en- 


dorses his opinions and estimates of dramatic talent; many 
but probably most 
These 
What he denounced was condemned. 


Janin wrote a vast deal, and did so with astounding | 


were no doubt right and perfectly just; 
were wrong. But people hung upon his utterances. 


made or marred, 


| 


To forget might be Godlike; but it could not be | 


Poor Janin! As the years rolled on, the world that for so 
long a time looked so bright to him became dull. He grew 
old and ill. All things got to be lurid and ominous. His 
star fell. His friends were then friends no more. He sank 
into his grave; and to-day, as I have said, he is well-nigh 
forgotten. 


Wilhelm Meister.—Wilhelm Meister is at present one 
of Goethe’s unfashionable productions. The critics persist 
in regarding it strictly as a novel, and never cease to decry 
its poverty of plot and action, while the moralists, looking at 
the many violations of conventional ethics which it displays, 
can see no beauty in its wickedness, and no poetry in the 
unpretending lives it portrays. Yet Wilhelm Meister is one 
of the most delightful compositions ever written. One can- 
not call it a story, a novel, a poem, or a book of travels; for 
it contains traits which belong to all of these, and is not suf- 
ficiently homogeneous to be placed in the class with either. 
It is like a bit of the world itself more than anything else, 
and reminds one of the elder Teniers’s pictures of ae 
and fairs, dancing and love-making. 

Meister is to a large extent the objective phase of Goethe’s 
own inner consciousness. Its pictures show us the natural 
shape which his fancies took as his imagination broadened 
and deepened. We see here how, as his senses lose the 
freshness of youth, he seeks intellectual pleasures with greater 
avidity. The story becomes more complex as it advances, 
and is full of significations which are only cloaked by the 
action of the characters. In the first part of the “* Appren- 
ticeship” it seems as if the poet intended to sketch for us the 
happiness of purely sensuous existence. We are introduced 
into a charmed atmosphere of youth, love, andsunlight, where 
people lead a natural life, governed entirely by the senses, 
and untroubled by any annoying scruples of ¢onscience. 





























Goethe’? mascu- 
They are made bya 


Meister himself is an unique creation. 
line characters are always peculiar. 
careful adjustment of intellectual sticks and straws, and one 
can only comprehend them by being ever on the lookout for 


hidden meanings. Their smiles always hint of something 
metaphysical, and even their limbs move in an onerous 
fashion, as though they felt the burden of the principles they 
were intended- to illustrate. Meister and Faust, however, 
are by no means empty works. We see so many sides of 
them.that it is impossible at first to seize their personality. 
But in Meister especially, as the story unfolds for us, we 
perceive the nature of the man gradually assuming distinct 
form. It is like living beside him, and seeing him each day 
gather a new power from the action of circumstances. His 
intellect emerges from the meshes of a purely sensuous ex- 
istence, until at last he stands before us, not a Godlike crea- 
ture such as the developed Faust, but a large and noble man 
with rounded mind and tempered passions. There is noth- 
ing of the hero about Meister at any time. He is so incon- 
sistent that we feel inclined to laugh and frown at him by 
turns, as we do at our fellow-men. He is in love with 
Philina, Mariana, the Amazon and Aurelia all at once, and 
when Theresa appears upon the scene, the complexity of his 
emotions all but unmans him. 

The women of the story are almost without exception 
wonderfully lifelike ; while from Mariana to Natalia they 
present all types of feminine excellence and frailty. It is 
saddening to think of the tortuous byways Goethe must have 
traversed to learn so well the heights and depths of womanly 
possibility. Philina is perhaps the dimmest star in this 
galaxy—pretty, reckless Philina, with her hand always 
open, and her lips always tempting a kiss from some new 
admirer. Yet Philina is not at all an odious person. She 
seems surrounded by a moral atmosphere of her own; and 
while we would condemn her from our standpoint, we sud- 
denly feel her witchery and lay aside our scruples. None 
but a genius could trace a character like Philina, throwing 
to the surface all its absence of moral strength, and yet con- 
trasting so delicately its wonderful charm and naturalness 
that we recognize the perfect humanity of the portrait, and 
cannot feel displeased. 

If Philina is one extreme of womankind, Mignon is 
another. The fruit of strong passions, she is an incarnation 
of the deepest love, dying of its own wealth, and denied all 
power of utterance save that of song. The story of Mignon 
is the flower of a rich imagination; simply as a story, it is 
full of poetry and pathos; yet it is not as a poem alone, or a 
story alone that it interests us. It has so many hidden sig- 
nifications that one scarcely dares analyze it for fear of miss- 
ing the rarest of all. It has no particular bearing upon the 
story of Meister, and seems to represent an undercurrent of 
thought suggested by the leading motive of the tale. Mig- 
non shows us the hopelessness of woman’s love, its passive 
quality. She dies for Meister, and yet her love and death 
have no appreciable effect upon his life. She was not even 
an element in his development. Another of its lessons is 
perhaps the crushing power of stronger natures. A strong 
man, no matter how loving he may be, must cause pain; and 
many a mind is warped or hurt by the inertia of his power, 
without ministering to his needs. This is the pathos of 
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Mignon—to love no place in the world, to die like a flower 
without even being missed. Her life is like the faint streak 
of light one sees sometimes in a gray horizon, suggestive of 
such an infinite possibility, yet productive of so little. 

It is refreshing to turn to Natalia in contrast. Natalia 
represents Meister’s ideal. She is both the woman of his 
more mature love and the ideal of his developing manhood; 
for in her the perplexing double motive appears. He catches 
elusive glimpses of her at first, which incite him to aspiration. 
Then he sees her face to face, and learns how much posses- 
sion of her will wean to him. Now he renounces her until 
he shall become worthy of her, and never sees her again. 
Renunciation; it is the lesson of the “ Wanderjahre,” and 
the lesson we all must learn. It seems to be the sad burden 
of all Goethe’s teaching: renounce, that you may gain new 
strength. His melancholy discrimination never fails him, 
and he traces the end of Meister’s aspiration as clearly as he 
perceives the result of Mariana’s love dream. A_ noble 
nature carries with it the curse of disappointment; and this 
truth Goethe is never weary of repeating. The inexorable 
law of advancement refines the ideal as it develops the mind 
which conceives it, and so this delicious imago becomes 
every year more etherealized, painted in more delicate hues, 
until at last death blots out both fancy and reality, and leaves 
us, as in the beginning, unsatisfied. 

The motive of Meister, as of Faust, is found in the devel- 
opment of one man’s nature. And one feels in reading the 
former that Goethe is feeling his way toward Faust; that if 
Meister had not been written, Faust would have been an 
impossibility. We have the same theme; but it is worked 
out with less precision and delicacy. Many of the charac- 
ters in Meister are unnecessary for the proper portrayal of 
its chief motive, while they are all either admirable photo- 
graphs of life, or interesting illustrations of some of its ten- 
dencies. 

The “ Fair Saint” is one of the loveliest conceptions of 
feminine excellence. She is like a pale, cold Alpine flower, 
or the breath of a tuberose, which is full of a heavenly sweet- 
ness, yet devoid of passion. Ina metaphysical aspect, she 
is an example carefully worked out to a preconceived end- 
ing, and is an excellent illustration of Goethe’s favorite 
character study. 

“« Barbara” and “ Friederich” are very different types, both 
somewhat conventional, yet presented with considerable nat- 
uralness. “ Friederich’ is sometimes painfully funny; for 
his humor is not always of the most spontaneous sort, but he 
adds a touch of life and merriment to the picture, which we 
would hardly wish to give up. ‘Old Barbara” is a verita- 
ble Phorkyad, plainly a result of the Gothic side of Goethe’s 
imagination. There are many fine touches in her character- 
ization, which lift it above the level of commonplace. Her 
kindness to little Felix, fer instance, is well contrasted with 
the knavery which induces her to deceive Aurelia as to his 
fatherhood. 

The reading of “ Meister’’ is like living for a while in 
another world—a world where there is no eumui, where 
the people live to be happy, and seek from life all the health- 
ful pleasures it can offer. It is stimulating because the aims 
and motives it suggests are all great. If the “‘ Apprentice- 
ship”’ shows us the details of sensuous existence, the “ Wan- 
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derjahre’’ introduces us to a higher and more thoughtful | 


atmosphere. We perceive gradually that a man must know 
the world in order to comprehend himself; but that self- 
knowledge is first in importance. Toward this all things 
lead, and to further the growth, perfection, and knowledge 
of the individual, all selfish desires and needs must be re- 
nounced. Advancement is the second great lesson of the 
story. 
** Keep not standing, fixed and rooted, 
Briskly venture, briskly roam !’’ 

In these three great motives, renunciation, advancement, 
self-knowledge, lies the morality of “ Meister.” It depicts 
life with a realism which is to some offensive, only to make 
more palpable the law which it intends to illustrate; that in 
order to reach a symmetrical, harmonious growth, one must 


use wisely the truths which can be gained from experience | 


alone. There is no teaching. 


us; that is all. 


The lesson is pointed out for 
We are never told to refrain or renounce 
ignorantly; but only to give up after we have learned for 
ourselves the value of better things. 


To Prevent.—This word, which we now use in the 
sense of fo hinder, formerly signified ¢o go before, and so it 
should be understood in every case in which it occurs in 
the Bible and Book of Common Prayer. Thus in the Col- 
lect, taken before the Communion Service, which is usually 
offered before the sermon, we have, “ Prevent us, O Lord, 
in all our doings !’’ a petition which conveyed an. idea then 
very different from the meaning of the word now. A curi- 
ous instance of the old use of this word occurs in Walton's 
“ Angler,” where one of the characters says, “ I mean to be 
up early to-morrow morning to frevent¢ the sun rising ;’’ that 
is, to be up before the sun rising. 


Music.—One of the greatest glories of music is its capa- 
tity to admit of an union with words, by which its moral, 
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A Night Adventure.—One evening we were seated 
around our camp-fire engaged in telling stories, smoking 
clay pipes, etc., when our scouts brought in the news that a 
band of redskins were encamped near us. We had not 
before suspected the presence of Indians in that locality, and 
from their having encamped only about a mile and a half 
from us we concluded that they were ignorant of our being 
in the neighborhood. 

Instantly our camp was wide awake. We dashed out our 
fire, grabbed our rifles, and felt of our hair to see if it was 
still there. During a hurried council of war another scout 
came in, saying, “ They’re hostiles, and don’t know of us 
yet.” We thanked our stars that we had found the Indians 
before they had found us, or it might have been a very dif- 
ferent case. It is more pleasant to hunt the lion than to 
have the lion hunt you. 

Leaving a guard with most of the animals, we carefully 
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or, to speak more generally, its mental effects, are greatly 
heightened. If a picture or a statue could be made to 
speak with propriety or effect, would it not be a much more 
perfect art? Music, therefore, which can speak, and by the 
aid of words does speak, is for that especial reason to be 
held in so much the higher estimation. 


How they Used to Declaim.—We cull the following 
curious directions from ‘‘ Walker’s Academick Speaker,” 
published in Boston about a century ago, which gives some 
idea as to how peculiarly our great-grandfathers were taught : 

“On ATTITUDE IN PUBLICK SPEAKING. 

“The young gentleman who attempts to declaim, when he 
begins his speech, should rest the whole weight of his body 
on the right leg, the other just touching the ground, at the 
distance at which it would naturally fall iGlifted up to show 
that the body does not bear upon it. The knees should be 
straight and braced, and the body, though perfectly straight, 
not perpendicular, but inclining as far to the right as a firm 
position on the right leg will permit. The right arm must 
then be held out, with the palm open, the fingers straight 
and close, the thumb almost as distant from them as it will 
go, and the flat of the hand neither horizontal nor vertical, 
but between both, the arm forming an angle of about forty 
five degrees. When the pupil has pronounced one sentence 
in the position thus described, the hand, as if lifeless, must 
drop down to the side the very moment the last accented 
word is pronounced; and the body, without altering the 
place of the feet, poise itself on the left leg, while the left 
hand raises itself into exactly the same position as the right 
was before, and continues in this position till the end of the 
next sentence, when it drops down on the side as if dead; 
and the body, poising itself on the right leg. as before, con 
tinued with the right arm extended, till the end of the suc- 
ceeding sentence, and so on, from right to left and from left 
to right alternately, till the speech is ended.” 
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| examined our weapons, then slowly travelled to the vicinity 


of the Indian’s camp. Evidently they were weary from 
some long journey; they were asleep, excepting two guards, 
and these were drowsy. The Indians had kindled a fire 
about a huge log of wood which some storm had grasped, 
and, like a Titan, had uprooted and prostrated. The In- 
dians were lying with their heads in a row, and their feet 
towards this blazing log. 

We were just about to fire into the camp, when a bright 
idea struck one of our scouts. He whispered to us not to 
fire; then he crawled away into the brooding darkness. He 
had to work cautiously, and so nearly an hour passed before 
we knew what he was doing. Then we realized that he 
had gone out into the woods and found a tree about the size 
of an average telegraph pole. It was a pitch-pine tree, and 


the season being spring, the tree was covered with black, 
' sticky pitch, 
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The scout tied a lariat or lasso to the large end of the 
pole. This lasso was a long, slender rope made of tough 
bull’s hide, and used as a noose in catching wild horses 
and cattle. Then he slowly let the pole roll down the little 
hill till it rested upon the scalp-locks of the sleeping Indians. 
Every preparation had been so complete and the action so 
quiet that the Indians dreamed not of danger. Another 
lariat was securely tied to the first; then the “slack” of the 
rope was made “taut,” and a big, substantial Government 
mule was hitched to the free end of the line. This mule 
had a clothes-pin on his nose, to keep him from singing. 
We crouched there on the rocky ground amidst the spurs of 
cacti and clumps of wild sage brush. We grasped our 
ready rifles and eagerly watched every movement. 

The crisis soon came; but we were not prepared exactly 
for the way the joke turned out. The muscular scout drew 
back his right foot, kicked the mule, the mule kicked and 
jumped about ten feet, braying piteously. Everybody yelled 
louder than Comanche Indians, and, Abel G. Whittaker! 
but didn’t the hair raise! LA MOILLE. 


A Frontier Wedding.—When Illinois was the frontier 
of the Northwest, and the refinements of civilization had not 
reached the state of perfection of the present day, incidents 
often occured among the rude, but simple-minded, pioneers 
that would shock our finer feelings, and cause us, in this 
enlightened age, to raise our hands in “ holy horror.’’? In 
those early days, however, any event that relieved the mono- 
tony of backwoods life was hailed with genuine delight, 
and received in the most perfect good humor by all. Even 
those upon whom practical jokes were perpetrated knew 
better than to take offence, but made believe to enjoy them 
in as high a degree as the perpetrators themselves. The 
following incident related to the writer by one who was 
cognizant of the circumstances, occurred more than fifty 
years ago, and aptly illustrates the times of which we write. 

Among the pioneers of Charleston, now a flourishing little 
city of Southern Illinois, were H. C. Dunbar, an early jus- 
tice of the peace, and Richard Stoddert, still one of the 
wealthy and influential men of the place. Both he and 
Dunbar were single men, and were much given to playing 
practical jokes on each other. An occasion was never 
allowed to pass, and many are the stories still told of their 
little tricks, some of which were practical in the extreme, as 
the sequel will show. 

One cold, blustery day in March—as disagreeable as 
March days can be, when they try—Mr. Stoddert met 
Squire Dunbar on the street, and told him that a friend of 





his, living some twenty miles from town, was to be mar. | 


ried that day, and wished him (Dunbar) to come out and tie 
the nuptial knot. The squire, nothing doubting, as he had 
heard intimations before of such an event taking place in 
the near future, mounted his horse and rode to the desig- 
nated place to perform the marriage ceremony; but upon 
his arrival, discovered it to be one of Stoddert’s jokes. He 
returned home, indulging perhaps in a little profane history, 


and bided his time to pay off Stoddert in his own coin. An | 


opportunity was soon presented. It was a custom of the 


times, at pasties and gatherings of young people, by way of 
giving zest to the evening’s entertainment, to get up a sham 
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wedding of some couple who were particularly sweet on 
each other, and have a sham ceremony performed: with all 
due solemnity by some sham clergyman or sham official. 
Shortly after Dunbar’s trip to the country “on a fool’s 
errand,’’ as mentioned above, one of these social parties 
came off in Charleston, and with the design of retaliating 
upon Stoddert, Dunbar went to the county clerk’s office, 
made a confidante of the clerk, and procured a marriage 
license for Stoddert and a certain young lady with whom he 
had been “ keeping company’ for some time. With this 
document in his pocket, he repaired to the party, and so 
engineered matters as to get up the usual sham wedding 
between Stoddert and his sweetheart. Asa justice of the 
peace he was of course called upon to perform the (sup- 
posed) sham ceremony. Confronting the “contracting 
parties” with all the solemnity he would have used had it 
been a pre-arranged wedding in earnest, he asked the usual 
questions required by law, and was satisfactorily answered. 
He wound up his preliminary remarks by informing them 
that, as they were aware, he was an officer, authorized by 
law to perform the marriage ceremony, and inquired if it 
was their desire to be “ united in holy wedlock.’’ They 
answered in the affirmative, and -holding the license in his 
hand, which they supposed was but a piece of blank paper, 
used for the sake of appearance, he went through with the 
marriage ceremony in full, received the responses, and sol- 
emnly pronounced them “ husband and wife,” turned away 
and made out the certificate with the usual witnesses, went 
over to the clerk’s office, made a return of the license, and 
had the certificate recorded that night, without a hint to the 
pair that they were “sure enough” married. The next day, 
however, the matter leaked out, and so many of Stoddert’s 
friends joked him about the novel manner in which he had 
been married, that he finally went to the clerk’s office to in- 
vestigate, and found it true, the papers in the case returned 
and recorded in due form. He then went to see the girl, 
and told her what had occurred, which caused quite a little 
tempest of excitement. She cried, and he swore (perhaps), 
not that they really objected to each other, but to the man- 
ner in which they had been bulldozed (that word had not 
been invented then, but expresses the idea) into getting mar- 
ried. At last Stoddert told her that they had better make 
the best of it, and call it genuine. She replied that perhaps 
she would never be able to do any better in the selection of 
a husband, and so the “ sham wedding” became a genuine 
affair. According to all reports, Charleston never knew a 
happier couple than the one wedded in this novel manner, 
Long years of married life followed in blissful companion- 
ship, and when a few years ago the good woman passed 
from earth, she was sincerely mourned by the partner of her 
joys and sorrows. He is still living, and remains true to 
her memory by declining any future matrimonial alliance. 
Squire Dunbar lived in Texas at last accounts, enjoying the 
reflection perhaps of having paid up Stoddert with com- 
pound interest. 


A dramatist somewhat notorious for his plagiarisms was 
reading his last new play to a well-known and waggish 
critie in—well, we’ll say Boston. As often as he came to a 


borrowed passage, our critic would take off his hat aad bow 
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with all politeness. ‘ What does this mean ?” asked the as- 
tonished dramatic pilterer. ‘O, nothing, my friend,” said 
the wag, with the most imperturbable gravity, “ I was merely 
bowing to my old acquaintances.” 


Dor StTupporNn Pony. 
I growt so fery heffy 
Dot too much de walkin pe; 
So I pyed me of von pony,— 
But dot pettler he sheat me. 
Bote eyes of him vas limpy, 
Bote lecks of him vas plint; 
But dot vot prake of me mine heart, 
Dot pony vas oonkint. 


He keeck shust like a chackess, 
Oop, town, pefore, pehint ; 
Und how I cure dot pony 
I rollt oop in my mint. 

Dot sympathee vas nonsense; 
Shust eferydinks he preak ; 
Ven sutten coomt von grant itee. 

I tole you how I make: 


I heetch him mit de shafters, 
But—ouitsite in instet,— 

His het oop py dot wagon, 
His dail vere vas his het. 

Den—one, doo, dree—I schlag him. 
Ach, himmel, how he keeck! 

But, ven he fints he noddings stroock, 
He stop dot pooty queeck. 


Den looks he oop aschstountet, 
Oxcited pooty pat; 
Den sutten makes he backvarts, 
Like as or he vas mat. 
I laugh as I vas tying 
Ven I see him go dot vay; 
Den on his haunch he stoomples town, 
_As he vas going to bray. 


How schamt he look, vateffer! 
I tole him vat I dinks; 
Doo dears drop ouit his eyepalls, 
Mit grief his dail he vinks. 
Arount all right I toorn him, 
His het pefore him now, 
Und streecks !—he trives as goot und kint 
As he vas peen mine frau! 
BARRY ALDEN. 


A. T. Stewart, the merchant millionaire, was once 
guilty of an admirable “ bull,’’ while at the same time he 
was stating one of the most important of axioms for a young 
man starting in life. He was asked the great secret of his | 
business success. ‘I make it a rule,” said he, “ never to 
tell anybody what I intend todo until I have done it.” 
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Twinkle says a drunken man always reminds him of a 
promise well kept, because he’s fool-filled. 





A church in a Connecticut village recently circulated a 
paper among the congregation asking for contributions “ for 
the purpose of paying the organist and a boy to blow the 
same.”’ 


“‘Isn’t the butter-knife there, Mr. Twinkle ?”’ asked Mrs. 
Coddle, the landlady, as she saw him using his fork in the 
butter-dish. “Oh, yes,” he replied; “but I thought it 
needed combing out.” 


“Oh, it was a beautiful night,” exclaimed old Mrs. 
Thuzy, recalling a romance of her youthful days; “a beau- 
tiful night, and the moon made everything as Hight as a 
feather.” 


‘And what do you think, Tom—she up and kissed me 
right on the cheek !”’ 

“ Well, and what did you do?” 

“ Why, I kissed her back, of course.”’ 

‘Kissed her back? That’s a queer place, 
there’s no accounting for tastes.” 


However 


When man and wife have an understanding between 
them, can they properly be said to be only half-witted ? 


“ That was a sound discourse that Dr, B— gave us this 
morning.” 
“ Yes, all sound, and nothing else.’’ 


Conundrum —What is the difference between a pig and 
a letter? . 
The one is penned up and the other is penned down. 


Twinkle says it was so quiet at a party he attended a few 
evenings since that you could hear a pum drop. 


It was not an Irishman, as might naturally be supposed, 
but a respectable Connecticut clergyman, who was respon- 
sible for the following genuine bull: ‘‘ When I was a boy,’’ 
said he, “I thirsted so for knowledge that I’d work all night 
to earn money to buy books, and then get up before daylight 
to read them.” 


When the dinner-horn sounds for the reapers to come in 
from the field, it is really wonderful how drop-sickel they 
get. 


You have no right to pick an artist’s pocket because he 
has pict-ures. 


Twinkle is philosophical and Shakspearian at the same 
time. When he got down from the cask in the store on 
which he had been sitting and meditating, and discovered 
that a part of his inexpressibles had been left behind, he 
simply murmured : 


** See what a rent the envious cask Ah! made,’’ 


and then folded up as well as he could, and retired to his 
domicile. 


“You look good enough to eat,” said he, looking over 
her shoulder into the mirror. ‘Food for reflection,” she 


| replied, without a smile. 





